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LETTERS FROM WILLIAM AND MARY 
COLLEGE, 1798-1801 



Joseph Shelton Watson to David Watson 

We are indebted to Mr. Thomas S. Watson, of Charlottes- 
ville, for permission to copy and publish the following letters 
written to his grandfather David Watson, of Louisa county, 
by a younger brother, Joseph Shelton Watson. With the 
exception of the first letter from Robertson's school — evi- 
dently that kept in Albemarle county by John Robertson, 
father of the late Judge W. J. Robertson, — one from Rich- 
mond written during one of his trips to College, and another 
from Washington, all are from Williamsburg. 

These brotherly correspondents were two of the several sons 
of Major James Watson, of "Ionia", Louisa county, and his 
wife Elizabeth Shelton. 

Joseph Shelton Watson was born April 6, 1780, and died 
September 23, 1805. After taking an academic course at 
William and Mary he studied law there ; but, as the date shows, 
he died in early manhood. 

Major David Watson married Sally, daughter of Garrett 
Minor, Feb. 19, 1801, and left descendants, Mr. Thos. S. Wat- 
son being his grand son. Major David Watson was an Alum- 
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nus (A. B.) of William and Mary College, having graduated 
in 1797. He prepared himself for the Bar, and practised his 
profession as a lawyer in Louisa and adjoining counties. He 
was early and often in public life, as a member of the Legis- 
lature from Louisa Co. ; was elected to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1829-30; but ill health prevented his attend- 
ance. He commanded a troop of Cavalry which was called to 
the field in the War of 1812-14, and was on duty below Rich- 
mond. He was promoted to a majority whilst in the service. 
Mr. Wirt was one of his military associates, and mentions him 
in a letter to be seen in Kennedy's Life of Wirt, as beguiling 
the tedium of camp life by quoting from Shakespeare every 
thing worth hearing. He (Major Watson) was a contributor 
to "The Old Bachelor" over the signature of "John True- 
name" and the 33d number is by Major Watson though it 
appears as anonymous; and by Walsh, who reviews "The Old 
Bachelor", is regarded "as the masterpiece". Major Watson 
was a member of the first board of visitors to the U. of Va. 
when it was "Central College". Major Watson's home was 
"Bracketts", Louisa county. His descendants have well up- 
held his high reputation. One David Watson enlisted at the 
beginning of the War Between the States, in the Richmond 
Howitzers, rose to the rank of major and was killed at Spotsyl- 
vania Court House. Five Magruder brothers, grandsons of 
Major Watson, of "Bracketts", entered the Confederate Army, 
and only one survived the war, he losing an arm. Rear 
Admiral David Watson Taylor, present chief of the Bureau of 
Construction of the Navy, who did such admirable work 
during the recent war, is also a descendant. 

Another brother of Joseph am} David Watson was Dr. 
George Watson, long a very distinguished physician. He 
studied at William and Mary, and received his medical train- 
ing at Philadelphia, Paris, Edinburgh, &c. He removed to 
Richmond and bought the fine old house (designed by Robert 
Mills) at the corner of Franklin and Sixth streets, now the 
residence of his granddaughter, Miss Ann Watson Archer. 

The Watsons owned several fine estates in the fertile Green- 
springs section of Louisa county. In R. A. Lancaster's "His- 
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toric Homes and Churches of Virginia", pp. 209-214, is an 
account, with illustrations, of several of them. 



Brother David, September 7 th '96 

I have long thought, as you do, that our time could not be 
more advantageously employed than in carrying on a free and 
intimate correspondence with one another. At least that time 
could not be spent with greater advantage to me. And not- 
withstanding that I have been always fully convinced of this, 
I have never given sufficient encouragement to such a corre- 
spondence but have been guilty of a backwardness and negli- 
gence which is almost inexcusable; and which perhaps you 
have considered with some degree of dissatisfaction. But 
from this negligence of mine, do not conclude that I am care- 
less about receiving letters from you; for I declare to you 
sincerely, that there are few things which give me equal satis- 
faction, and that I may more frequently enjoy this satisfaction, 
I now promise you that you shall not have so much cause of 
complaint hereafter. 

When I saw you at home the time before the last you de- 
sired me to send you a translation of the Amours of Apollo 
with Leucothoe, from the fourth book of Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses. The following is a literal translation of it. Perhaps 
too literal to read to advantage. It begins with a description 
of Appollo's passion, and then goes on to tell the stratagem 
which he made use of in order to obtain an interview. 

*"Of what avail oh son of Hyperion, are now your beauty, 

♦This schoolboy's translations suggest the question, what was the 
teaching, before i860, which made men love Latin and Greek as liter- 
ature and not as mere class-room tasks, and enabled so many to read, 
at least Latin, with ease throughout their lives? We all know how 
short a time, now. the average college man holds his Latin and Greek. 
Every one in Virginia, and no doubt in other parts of the country, whose 
memory of such matters goes back forty years can recall men who read 
Horace and Virgil for their own entertainment as they would English 
books they liked. Many of these men had, according to modern stand- 
ards, no very scholarly training, but notwithstanding, they loved the 
classics and could and did read them. The question is "for profes- 
sionals to answer; but laymen can vouch for the facts. 
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heat and radiant eyes ? You, who diffuse your heat to the most 
distant extremities of the universe, are burnt yourself, by an- 
other flame. You, who should cast your eyes to every quarter 
of the globe, keep them now fixed on Leucothoe alone. Some- 
times you rise too early in the east, at other times you set too 
late in the west, and wasting your time in contemplating Leu- 
cothoe, draw out too long the chilly days of the winter. At 
other times again you lose yourself intirely ; and involving 
your eyes in the defects of your mind, with darkness terrify 
the hearts of men. Nor is it the cause of any uneasiness to 
you, that, by approaching too near to the earth, you are in 
danger of interrupting the moon in her course. Leucothoe 
is now your only care. Neither Clymene, Rhodos, nor the 
beautiful Persa are any longer regarded by you ; nor even the 
lovely Clytie herself, who, though despised, still strove to 
please you : even at a time when you were devoted to another. 
For Leucothoe you abandoned many other mistresses, Leu- 
cothoe, the daughter of Eurynome, who was as far surpassed 
by her daughters in beauty, as she herself surpassed all others. 
Her father Orchomas the seventh descendant from the an- 
cient Belus, was king of that part of Arabia called Achemonia. 
In these western regions are situated those pastures in which 
the horses of Sol, when fatigued by their labours of the day, 
eat of the food of Ambrosia; and are refreshed and strength- 
ened again for their diurnal employment. Here, while his 
horses were eating upon this celestial food and the night per- 
forming its course Apollo, in the shape of Eurynome, entered 
the apartment of Leucothoe and found her spinning with her 
handmaids. As soon as the first salutations had passed be- 
tween them, he told her that he had some matter of secrecy 
to impart to her and ordered the maids to leave the house. As 
soon as they had left the house and all witnesses were re- 
moved, Apollo made himself known, and avowed his passion. 
Leucothoe at first was much frightened. The distaff which 
she held fell from her fingers which were relaxed with fear. 
But fear itself added new luster to her beauty. Apollo, in- 
capable of delay, assumed his true form, and appeared in his 
native beauty. When the virgin, though terrified at the un- 
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expected appearance, was incapable of withstanding his charms. 
Clytie (for whom Apollo's love was great) stimulated by 
envy, and a desire of revenge, published the action to the 
world, and told it even to Leucothoe's father. He cruel and 
inexorable to all her entreaties, and deaf to all the declarations 
which she made that the disgrace had been brought on her by 
violence, buried her alive, and raised over her body a mount 
of sand. Apollo more greived at her death than at any mis- 
fortune which had befallen him since the death of Phaeton, dis- 
sipated the sand from over the body, and endeavored to restore 
it to life. But being unsuccessful in this, he sprinkled her body 
and the place where she was buried with the juice of necter, 
which caused the herb Hilantropium to spring up as a monu- 
ment to her memory/' 

Ovid, in that part of the story where he descends from his 
passionate address [torn] Apollo and relates the parentage of 
Leucothoe, appears to verify what Mr. Blair, in his lectures, 
says of the difficulty of descending from the sublime and the 
passionate to the moderate and the calm, without breaking off 
with too much abruptness. From this cause I found it very 
difficult to translate. And now it seems to be rather cramp 
and obscure. If I had the book I would give you that part of 
the original : but George 1 has lately taken it to school. 

My time at school is employed in reading lattin and French. 
Soon after I came down last, I finished Terence and now all 
the latin I read is Cicero. The French now I find quite easy. 
The pronunciation of it is the most difficult part and I sup- 
pose would be much more so than it is were I to learn it with 
a Frenchman or with any person who was well acquainted 
with the pronunciation. But in this part of the language 
although I much desire it, I never expect to arrive at any 
degree of proficiency. Notwithstanding this, I shall endeavor 
to acquire a sufficient knowledge of it to read it with facility. 
It wpuld be a circumstance very pleasing to me were I capable 
of writing in the language. But this, I suspect I should not be 
able to do without much pains and labour. And perhaps that 

1 George Watson, the writer's brother. 
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pains and labour would be spent more advantageously in 
obtaining some other knowledge. Latin and French are now 
so easy to me, that I am able to read over at the schoolhouse 
more than Mr. Robertson will let me say to him in the course 
of the day. So I have all the time that I am at home for 
reading English. I am now reading Winterbotham. 2 The 
first volume of his works, in which he wrote very little him- 
self, but composed of abstracts from other authors, I found 
much more entertaining than the second which I am now 
[reading]. This, as far as I have read in it appears to be 
made [torn] of his own writings. The style in which he writes 
is [torn] harsh and disagreeable; and by no means to be com- 
pared with that of Mr. Depaw and the Abbe Clavizero. In 
some parts he seems to dwell to long upon matters of little 
importance; and by drawing out his narrative to an unneces- 
sary length, occasions it to become irksome to the reader. 
But, upon the whole, I think him an author well worthy to be 
read ; and from whom most useful information and knowledge 
may be derived. The Atlas, which I keep constantly before 
me while I am reading him, I found very entertaining and 
instructing. 

Bob Michie 8 left us last week. He had forgotten all his 

2 Probably the "Historical and Philosophical Views of the Chinese 
Empire" (London,) 1792, in two parts, by William Winterbotham 
(1733-1828) an English Baptist minister of liberal political views. In 
November, 1792, he preached two sermons in Plymouth which caused 
his arrest on the charge of treasonable utterances. He was sentenced 
to two years in prison and while in Newgate wrote the work referred 
to, and also a "Historical, Geographical, Commercial and Philosophical 
View of the American United States," 4 Vols. London, 1795. 

3 This "intire Grecian" was probably Robert, son of Robert Michie, 
of Louisa County. Robert (Sr.) of Louisa, married Ann Watson, so 
the schoolmates were related. 

The following letter is also among the Watson papers : 

May 9th, 1795. 
Mr David Watson 
Greenspring, 
Louisa 
Dear David 

Coming over to borrow your Greek testament I was sorry I could 
not have the satisfaction of seeing you. But believe me I experienced 
no incompetent degree from hearing of your attention to Divine Insti- 
tutions. Your zealousy will not even permit to stay till the day but 
you must in order for further security attend the day before. But 
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latin, before he left us, and become an intire Grecian. Neither 
Virgil, Horace, Pope nor Dryden were any longer worthy to 
be read. But it was "read Homer once and you can read no 
more." 

Robertson has been very severly afflicted with the Rheu- 
matism for this week past. So much so that he has been in- 
capable of walking to the schoolhouse; and even of getting 
on his horse without assistance. Don't forget Gil Bias which 
you promised to get and send me. 



[Addressed] 

Mr. David Watson 
Yancy Mills 



Jo. S. Watson 



II. 



February nth, 1798 



Brother Davy 

When I saw you last, I told you that I intended to read 
Gibbon's decline and fall of the Roman Empire, as soon as I 
finished Ramsay, which I was then reading. But I shall, 

respecting religion, Mr. Causby a close reasoner and an implicit fol- 
lower of Mr. Paine Reasonable Age. Has converted the whole Duck- 
ing Hole fraternity insomuch that we never think of such a thing. I 
asked the young gentleman at the time when he was very zealously 
opposing the faith if he had divested himself of even the most minute 
conscientious scruple respecting the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ? Without hesitation he answered in the affirmative. But 
these are matters unfathomable by me for which reason I am resolutely 
determined to remain in the faith till I see cause to alter — which God 
forbid I ever should. They say he has so staggered the vestal faith 
of the vestal P. J. (if she ever had any) that she is resolved on a 
Revolution. But none of this still is what I want. I came here today 
to borrow your Greek testament if you were not using it too busily 
yourself for a few months therefore as I take it for granted you do 
not I must presume on our acquaintance and take it with supposed 
permission. Court is at hand if you have the most distant use for it 
if you will inform me then I will return it. I waited sometime for 
your Father but I could not see him being in a hurry and supposing 
he would be on the plantation till night. 

With great hesitation and mental reservation I lay hands on your 
testament with presumed permission and remain yr 

Friend 

Rob Michie 
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according to your advice immediately begin to revise the 
Latin Poets. I am now reading Thompson, which you sent 
me by F. Harris 4 . In his description of Spring, all of which I 
have not yet read, I find many very beautiful passages. Among 
the many beauties of his seasons, I concur with you in the 
opinion, that he is peculiarly fortunate in the choice of his 
epithets. The piece which you transcribed to me, I think a 
good one. The beauty of the epithets which you pointed out in 
it, struck me the moment I read them. But I think that one of 
the epithets, which you took no notice of, is as good as any 
in it. That is the word unrefusing. No word would express 
more forcibly, the manner in which oxen generally begin their 
labour. Though they do not refuse, they begin slowly and 
unwillingly. The piece in which he describes the degeneracy 
of modern manners when compared to those of the golden age 
(from line 271 to 308) I think very good. In this, the two 
lines in which he describes envy, are very beautiful. 

"Base envy withers at anothers joy, 
And hates that excellence it cannot reach" 

I don't think that a better description of envy could be given 
in as few words. 

What he says of fear in the next line is very Just. 

Desponding fear, of feeble fancies full, Etc. 

Many other beauties I think may be pointed out in the same 
piece. In all this description he appears to have imitated 
Ovid's description of the iron age. The part in which he 
speaks of the courage with which all birds are inspired when 
they see their young in danger; and the art they make use of 
to draw one away, is very natural. 

"Hence, round the head 
Of wandering swain, the white-winged plover wheels 
Her sounding flight, and then directly on 

4 Probably Frederick Harris, of Frederickshall, Louisa County. 
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In long excursion skims the level lawn, 

To tempt him from her nest. The wild-duck, hence, 

On the rough moss, and o'er the trackless waste 

The heath-hen flutters, pious fraud ! to lead 

The hot pursuing spaniel far away." 

The pheasant, partridge, [word illegible] and others give 
us examples similar to this of the wild-duck. 

From line 790 to 806 (which you mention) the description 
he gives of love on the bull, is similar to a passage in the 3rd 
hook of the Georgicks. 

"Omni cura vires exercet, et inter 
Dura jacet pernox instrato saxa cubili, 
Frondibus hirsutis et carice pastus acuta, 
Et temptat sese, atque irasci in cornua discit 
Arboris obnixus trunco, ventosque lacessit 
Ictibus, et sparsa ad pugnam proludit arena. 
Post, ubi collectum robur viresque refectae, 
Signa movet, praecepsque oblitum fertur in hostem: 
Fluctus uti, medio coepit cum albescere ponto, 
Longius ex altoque sinum trahit ; utque volutus 
Ad terras immane sonat per saxa neque ipso 
Monte minor procumbit ; at ima exaestuat unda 
Verticibus nigramque alte subjectat arenam." 

Book 3rd. 128th line.* 

Tell Sister Polly she has not sent down my cravat and hand- 
kerchiefs; nor the books she was to have sent to the Miss 
Minors. George is now idle for want of the book you were 
to send him. 

J. Shelton Watson 



♦What the reference means is not clear. The lines quoted are 
.229-241. 
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III. 

Williamsburg, February 9th, Anno Rep. 25 
Brother Davy, 

I am surprised to hear that none of my letters have reached 
you yet, and totally at a loss as to the cause of their miscarriage. 
I know not whether to attribute it to the ignorance, negligence, 
or villiany of the Post-officers. That villianies of this kind are 
daily practised by them, the continual complaints of the news- 
papers are sufficient evidence. But as I can perceive no pos- 
sible interest that they can have in the wilful stoppage of my 
letters, I am inclined to attribute it to one of the other causes. 

I received, in due time, your letter of the 13th. Jan. but have 
not seen, or heard, any thing of C. Wright, by whom you ex- 
pected it to be brought down. I suppose he declined coming. 

The complaints of 5 friends on account of my not 

writing, have given me much uneasiness. I have written to 
them, of late, repeatedly, but my letters I suppose, have mis- 
carried. Poor Mr. is not the least mended. It is the 

opinion of all who are acquainted with his situation and cir- 
cumstances, that his friends had better take him away. If they 
send for him, it will be necessary for the person who comes 
to be security against his doing any mischief. About a week 
ago, there was a man down here from Louisa. He came to 
Mr. Moirs and enquired for me. I was at College. He said 
that he was in a great hurry, that he had letters for me which 
must be answered immediately. He went to the Madhouse to 

see Mr. and then disappeared without my seeing either 

him or the letters. 

I want money. It is customary here to pay for the quarters 
board at its commencement. My present quarter which began 
on the 20th. of last month is yet unpaid for. In addition to 
this, my pocket money begins to be scarce, in consequence of 
my lending betwixt 20 & 30 Dollars. However, if I receive a 
supply in any short time, I shall not suffer. I wrote to Dadda 



5 The name given in the letter is that of an inmate of the Williams- 
burg Insane Asylum. 
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several weeks ago informing him of these things. I mentioned 
to him that I supposed that 130 Dol. would bear all expenses 
betwixt this time and my arrival at home next summer. But 
as the time is distant there may be some unforseen expenses. 
I had, therefore, rather receive a part of my years supply at 
present; and the rest when I shall be more capable of deter- 
mining what may be necessary. 

I am pleased with your advice upon the subject of manners. 
Ease, plainness and simplicity of manners have been always 
charming in my eyes. But never as charming as when op- 
posed to vanity, affectation, and stiffness. I have here daily 
occasion to observe each of these characters, in most striking 
contrast. While I am forced to admire and love the one, how 
often do I blush with shame for the other. 

I believe I have before told you that our College was flour- 
ishing in numbers ; and that, with her numbers, she possesses 
a considerable portion of genius and industry. But yet it is 
painfull to remark how greatly the opposite of these qualities 
preponderates. But of our 60, about one fourth are industrious 
and promising. Most of the rest, devoid of emulation, with a 
sluggish inactivity of mind, pass their moments away in a total 
insensibility to the importance of their time, and the advan- 
tages which they possess. It is unfortunate for me that far 
the greater quantity of our genius and industry is employed 
in the study of the law. Law, tho called a liberal profession, 
is surely one of the greatest enemies of general and liberal 
learning. The man who becomes a compleat [lawyer] will, I 
believe, be nothing else. It appears here to swallow up the 
whole time and attention of those who are engaged with the 
study of it. This has caused the total downfall of that society 
from which so much was expected in the commencement of 
this Course. 

Philosophy suffers by it. As for Mathematics, that you 
know, has been long out of fashion at this place. Mr. 
Andrews 6 pretends to have * * * [torn] 

6 Robert Andrews, a native of Pennsylvania, and a graduate of the 
College of Pa., was for some years a tutor in the family of Mann Page 
of "Rosewell", Gloucester County, and in 1772 went to England for 
ordination. In 1779 he was made professor of Moral Philosophy and 
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But I believe he teaches almost as much of Hebrew. The 
result of the examination of his class last year ought to have 
•disgraced him. Old Bellini 7 professes to teach Modern Lan- 
guages, which amounts to a total exclusion of the knowledge 
of them. These are, in my opinion, abuses of the first mag- 
nitude ; and loudly call for correction. Two of our professors 
reflect honor on their professions. Among the strange and 
unaccountable things, I have to mention, that one of these, our 
president 8 (as worthy a man as any that lives) seems to have 

in 1784 was transferred to the chair of Mathematics. In 1781 he was 
private secretary to General Nelson at the siege of Yorktown. He 
represented Williamsburg in the Virginia Convention of 1788 and was 
a member of the House of Delegates in 1798, voting against the Reso- 
lutions. He married first, Elizabeth Ballard, and secondly Mary Blair, 
and had issue: Robert and Elizabeth (twins), born March 7, 1778, 
Anne, married William Randolph, of "Wilton", Catherine married 
Joseph Wilkerson, and John. See William and Mary Quarterly, VI, 
180, 181. 

7 Charles Bellini probably came to Albemarle County from Italy with 
Philip Mazzei in 1773, and in 1775 was a member of a volunteer com- 
pany from that county. In 1779 he was appointed Professor of Mod- 
ern Languages at William and Mary. Dr. Tyler states that "he was 
undoubtedly the first professor of modern languages in the United 
States/' When, in 1781 the College was temporarily closed, Robin 
{Travels) saw the "solitary professor of Italian extraction" at Wil- 
liamsburg and reported that "his conversation and abilities appeared to 
t>e such that after what he told us of his brethren we could not help 
regretting their absence". Professor Bellini's name appears on the 
Masonic Rolls at Williamsburg, 1779-1783. (William and Mary 
Quarterly, VI, 181). 

8 Rt. Rev. James Madison, first P. E. Bishop of Virginia, and 
President of William and Mary College, was born Aug. 27, 1749, at 
Port Republic, Augusta (now Rockingham) County, and died March 
5, 1812, at Williamsburg. His father, John Madison, a kinsman (prob- 
ably first cousin) of the father of President Madison, was long clerk 
of Augusta County and represented it in the House of Burgesses 
1748-1754, inclusive. James Madison distinguished himself as a student 
at William and Mary, winning in 1772, the Botetourt medal for classi- 
cal learning. He studied law and was admitted to the bar; but deter- 
mined to enter the ministry and in 1775 was ordained deacon and 
priest by the Bishop of London. In 1774 he had been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry at William and Mary, and 
later held the chair of Mathematics. Professor Madison was a strong 
supporter of Colonial rights and antagonized the loyal English mem- 
bers of the faculty. William and Mary appointed all the surveyors in 
Virginia and in 1775, Madison greatly offended President Camm by 
moving and having carried a motion that hereafter his "Majesty's name 
should be dropped in all Surveyor's commissions issued by the Col- 
lege". There is a story that the Bishop would, in his sermons, never 
speak of Heaven as a kingdom but as "that great republic where there 
ivas no distinction of rank and where all men were free and equal". 




Rt. Rev. James Madison 
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become the object of more ill will, than, I believe, was ever 
born towards before. It is always a difficult thing for a pro- 
fessor to escape ill will. The Bishop, has hitherto, escaped 
most admirably. But there is now a party here, with whom it 
seems fashionable to enter, without discrimination, into all 
the prejudices and passions of one another, no matter how 
irrational, ungenerous, or malignant, — 

Sister Nancy 9 is married before this time. It would be 
needless for me to express good wishes. Give my love to her 
as well as to the rest of the family. And don't forget Sally. 

Yr. 

J. S. Watson. 
[Addressed] Mr. David Watson Feb: 9th. '99. 

Yanceyville 
Louisa. 
Via Columbia 

Of his qualifications as a teacher Bishop Meade wrote: "He was in- 
defatigable in his lectures, and when in good health is known to have 
been engaged in his lecture room from four to six hours a day. He 
first introduced a course of systematic lectures on political economy 
in the College. In the department of natural philosophy he excelled, 
his enthusiasm throwing a peculiar charm over his lectures'*. In 1778 
Jefferson wrote to Ralph Izard: " I cannot but approve your idea of 
sending your eldest son, destined for the law, to Williamsburg. The 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy there, Mr. Madison, 
cousin of him you know [Jas. Madison, afterwards President,] is a 
man of great abilities, and their apparatus is a very fine one. Mr. 
Bellini, the professor of modern languages, is also an excellent one". 
James Madison was elected President of the College in 1777 and in 
1790, Bishop of Virginia. He at once proceeded to England and Sept. 
19, 1790, was consecrated at Lambeth Palace. He was the head of 
the Episcopal Church in Virginia at its darkest and seemingly most 
hopeless period and could do but little for its upbuilding. He was 
intensely interested in uniting all sincere Christians and said, in 1796, 
"There is no one but must cordially wish for such a union, provided it 
did not require a sacrifice of those points that are deemed essential by 
our Church. From these we have no power to retreat." 

Bishop Madison prepared a map of Virginia and was one of the 
Virginia commissioners for running the boundary line with Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In 1779 he married Sarah Tate, of Williamsburg, and had a son, 
James Catesby Madison, of Roanoke County, and a daughter Sarah, 
who married Robert G. Scott, of Richmond. Bishop Madison was 
buried in a vault under the Chapel of William and Mary. He had 
several brothers, one of whom, George, was one of the early gov- 
ernors of Kentucky. (See also William and Mary Quarterly, I, 73, 
VI, 180). 

9 Ann, daughter of Major James Watson, of "Ionia' 7 , married 
William Morris, of "Sylvania", Louisa County. 
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IV. 

Swan Tavern 10 October 16th. 99. 
Brother David 

Yesterday morning we arrived at this place as George will 
have informed you before you receive this. My time has been 

10 The following note on the Swan Tavern has been contributed by 
Mr. Edward V. Valentine out of that most abundant store of infor- 
mation, which is going into the history of the city he is now writing: 

"Two of the renowned taverns in the olden time were the 'Bird in 
the Hand' and ihe 'Eagle'. A contemporary of the latter was on 
Shockhoe Hill and it also bore the name of a member of the 'feathered 
tribe'. This was the 'Swan' which stood on the north side of Broad, 
between 8th and 9th streets, with a front of about one hundred and 
sixty feet. At the curb stone near the upper corner, there was a pole, 
quite a long one, with a sign on which was painted a floating swan. 
This sign is still remembered by the writer although more than two 
generations have probably elapsed since the aquatic bird, after singing 
its own dirge, passed out of the sight of men. 

The hostelry was a well known landmark at the beginning of the 
last century and among its patrons were men of distinction, especially 
those of the legal profession. Members of the Legislature and Judges 
of the Court of Appeals were also its patrons, they like all of its guests 
being attracted by the excellent fare and its (in the 'wet season' of the 
long ago,) necessary accompaniments, provided for them by Col. John 
Moss, the proprietor. 

Possibly the palmy days of the old tavern were during the trial of 
Aaron Burr, who was, for a time, confined in a house at the opposite 
corner. Daily after the exciting combats of the opposing counsel in 
this 'celebrated case', there could have been no spot better fitted for 
the restoration of harmony than the dining room of the old 'Swan* 
with rts choicest Virginia eatables and the best of liquors. 

Attorneys like other mortals forget their squabbles in such a pres- 
ence, and how it must have rejoiced the heart of the host to see that 

'Group of wranglers from the bar 
Suspending here their mimic war'. 

Two of the best known Jeffersons were guests at the tavern. The 
first was Thomas in 1809, whose visit to Richmond, and the story of 
the cannon firing and window smashing are well known. Forty-six 
years later (1857) Joseph Jefferson who was in the stock company at 
the 'Marshall Theatre' (corner Broad and 7th streets) also lodged at 
the 'Swan'. During his engagement his child died there of scarlet 
fever. The circumstances were peculiarly sad. On a certain night in 
May, 'As You Like It' was to be performed, with Jefferson as 'Touch- 
stone'. The great actor had arrived at the play house when a messen- 
ger brought the intelligence that his youngest child, Joseph, was very 
ill, or had died at the tavern. Notwithstanding the absence of one of 
the caste the play was produced. John Jack, although Touchstone's 
•costume was too small for him, hurriedly was assigned the role. Forty 
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diversified by some things agreeable and others highly dis- 
agreeable. My only amusements have been the race yester- 
day, and a play which was acted in the Eagle Tavern last 
night. Yesterday evening and today until two o'clock in the 
evening, I spent my time entirely in traversing the town and 
hunting for the things I purposed to purchase. I have got 
the things (a few trifles excepted) and those which were to 
be made up by the taylor are now in their possession. If not 
disappointed by them, I shall move hence by the stage which 
runs tomorrow. I have met with more of my acquaintances 
here than I expected to see. Chapman is here. We walked 
this morning down to Bowlers to provide seats. There I 
happened to meet with Moody the owner of the stage. Hear- 
ing my name and finding me to be your brother, he seemed glad 

odd years later the two actors performed together in Richmond. It 
was then that the writer heard from the lips of Mr. Jefferson an 
account of the child's death. 

An early (1812) meeting of the "Agricultural Society of Virginia" 
was held at the 'Swan', Chief Justice Marshall, the President, pre- 
siding. 

Possibly the last lodging place of Edgar A. Poe in Richmond, was 
the old tavern. In a letter received by the writer from a very esti- 
mable gentleman the following extracts are made: 'After a long delay 
I herewith give such facts as I recollect in connection with Mr. Edgar 
Allan Poe's visit to Richmond, Va., in the year 1849. At the time of 
which I write the Sons of Temperance was a strong organization, 
embracing in its membership a number of prominent citizens. Mr. 
Poe it was understood during his stay here made his home at the old 
Swan Tavern on the north side of Broad street between 8th and 9th 
streets (still standing). [This was in 1899]. It was kept at the time 
if I mistake not by Mr. Blakey. During his stay there Mr. Poe made 
the acquaintance of some members of the organization above men- 
tioned, was proposed for membership, elected and initiated. I presided 
at the meeting and administered the obligation to the candidate. It 
was during the quarterly term commencing the first of July and end- 
ing the thirtieth of September, 1849, that he became a member and my 
recollection is that it was early in "the quarter. Mr. Robert Briggs 
(also a member of the Division) conducted a boot and shoe business 
on Broad street, north side a few doors below Fourth street. Prob- 
ably a month after joining the Division Mr. Poe called and left with 
Mr. Briggs a pair of boots for repairs. A few days later Mr. Briggs 
came to my place and mentioned what he thought was a strange freak 
in our Bro. Poe, which was that he knocked him up about four o'clock 
that morning to get his boots, remarking that he was out walking and 
to get them would save the trouble of another call. There had been to 
us no intimation that Mr. Poe had violated his pledge before leaving 
Richmond in October, and in discussing the matter after his death the 
concensus of opinion of the Temperance men was that he had kept his 
pledges inviolate up to that time/" 
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to see me; inquired very earnestly about you; and seemed as 
if his acquaintance with you had (the people distract me by 
their noise and bustle) interested him in my favour. He has 
a notion, he says, of renting a house and taking in five or six 
boarders himself. If he does it will probably be agreeable be- 
ing with him. Mores price for board he says is fifty dollars 
a quarter, if he takes a room singly: forty if he will take a 
fellow. If one could find a studious companion I am of opin- 
ion it would be best to take him. I have fallen in here with 
Mr. R. Quarles. He promises me an introductory letter to 
his acquaintance Mr. Greenhow 11 of Wms. Burgh. I have 
likewise seen here a brother of this said Mr. Greenhow's. He 
says he was a student at Wm. & Mary at the time you were 
there, and that he was well acquainted with you. He has been 
employed three years, he tells me, in the study of physick. 
But despairing of arriving at any degree of ability in that 
profession, he has abandoned it for an employment more easy 
and lucrative, and become merchant in this place. He appears 
to be a man of good nature and and friendly disposition ; and 
to have acted prudently in quitting the pursuit of physick. I 
have made inquiry for Shakespeare, but have not found it. 
Pleasants was not at home, but one of his boys told me he 
believed he had it. Prichard * * * [torn] have it in a short 
time. The expenses I have been at and the purchases I have 
made amount to nineteen pounds. Taylors charges and tavern 
expenses here not yet discharged. Moody left Wms.Burgh on 
Sunday. My trunk had not then arrived. 

Yr. Brother 

^ , , , J. Shelton Watson 

Oct 1 6th. '99 J 

[Addressed] Mr. David Watson 

Yanceyville 

By Mr. Johnson 

11 John Greenhow, born at High House, Kendal, Westmoreland, 
England, emigrated to Virginia, and settled at Williamsburg, where he 
died Aug. g, 1787. He married twice and had a number of children. 
The Mr. Greenhow who was a fellow student of David Watson, was 
probably George Greenhow, who appears in the College Catalogue in 
1795. For genealogical notices of the family see William and Mary 
Quarterly, VII, 170; XVII, 273-275. 
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Wm. & Mary College, November 4th, '99. 
Brother David 
On Saturday last I received by the mail yours dated October 
28th; In which you mentioned that you had not heard any- 
thing of me since my departure ; by which I suppose you must 
mean since my arrival at this place. For you must have re- 
ceived before that time the letter I wrote you from Richmond 
by R. Johnson. I have, since my arrival here, written you a 
letter which I lodged at Davenports about a week ago to be 
carried up by Mallery. That I suppose you have received be- 
fore now. By it you will be satisfied as to the question of my 
reception. Mr. Andrews I had not seen then, nor indeed, 
have I seen him yet. He has just returned from Norfolk. 
Tomorrow I shall visit him, for the first time, at College. I 
have never yet seen Mr. Bellini. He is living now in an old 
house somewhere, I believe, near the palace. The old fellow, 
as you suspect, is very poor ; and to make his misfortune the 
greater, he has been almost deprived of the power of articu- 
lation by a late paralytic attack. He has been for some time 
talking of removing from his present lonesome habitation and 
fixing himself in College. But this he has been talking of for 
some time, and it is supposed that he will not do it at all un- 
less the severity of cold forces him to it. His only food, they 
say, is wine and biscuit; his only amusement — snufftaking. 
.... Nov. 5. I have just seen Mr. Andrews in the lecture 
room. He asked me whether I had studied any part of Euclid. 
Being told that I had gone through the first six books, he said 
I had as well employ myself in revising them, until the senior 
class meets, and then begin plane Trigonometry, and Algebra. 
For that class did not learn either of these last year. I shall 
continue revising the six books to myself, after we begin the 
other studies. I am reading Duncan 13 to the Bishop ; and have 
got to that part where he treats of definitions. The greater 

18 Possibly "The Elements of Logic", by William Duncan, Professor 
of Philosophy at Aberdeen. 
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part of what I have read appears to me to be a confused heap 
of stuff, the advantages of which will never compensate for 
the time and trouble of studying it. The latter part, concern- 
ing definitions, is particularly so. If the maxim "Memoria, 
excolendo, augatur" is true, then Duncan will be helpful; for 
he gives that sufficient exercise. The Bishop advises us to 
read along with it Stuart's Philosophy of Mind. This is a 
book which I have not. Another book highly spoken of here, 
and one which I believe you have not is Rutherforth. 14 If 
you can get these two, send them to me by the stage. There 
is nothing else which I want at present. I shall want money 
by the beginning of the next quarter. If I can get it other- 
wise, I shall have no occasion, I expect to apply to Mitchell 
and Gordons for anything. Thirty-five pounds, with what I 
now have amounting to fourteen or fifteen pounds, will be as 
much as I shall want during this course. That will make out 
a round hundred. You ask who of the students are clever? 
Young H. Tucker 15 and one Leigh from Chesterfield, appear 
to be the cleverest. Young Mann Page 17 , with whom you are 
acquainted appears to be a sensible man. The two former are 
members of our society, in a meeting of which held last 

14 Possibly "A System of Natural Philosophy", by Thomas Ruther- 
forth, Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 

15 Henry St. George Tucker, son of Judge St. George Tucker, of 
Williamsburg, as born Sept. 26, 1780, and died at Winchester, Aug. 
28, 1848. He was member of Congress, Chancellor of the Fourth 
Judicial Circuit, President of the Court of Appeals of Virginia, Pro- 
fessor of Law, University of Virginia; was author of Lectures on 
Natural Law, Lectures on Government, Lectures on Constitutional 
Law, etc., etc. ; and President of the Virginia Historical Society. He 
married Ann Evalina, daughter of Moses Hunter and had issue: (1) 
Ann E., married Dr. Alfred T. McGill ; (2) St. George, died young; 
(3) Virginia, married Henry L. Brooke; (4) David Hunter, M. D., 
eminent physician, Professor Medical College of Virginia, Surgeon 
C. S. A., married Ellen, daughter of George M. Dallas, Vice-President 
of the United States; (5) Nathaniel Beverley, Consul at Liverpool, 
C. S. Agent in Canada, married Jane, daughter of Charles Ellis ; (6) 
Tudor; (7) John Randolph, Attorney General of Virginia, M. C. and 
Professor of Law at Washington and Lee University, married Laura, 
daughter of Col. Humphrey Powell ; (8) St. George, Clerk of House 
of Delegates of Virginia, Captain C. S. A. and died in service; author 
of "Hansford, A Tale of Bacon's Rebellion," etc. ; married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Gov. Thomas W. Gilmer; (9) Alfred, married Eliza 
Taylor. 

17 Mann Page, son .of Mann Page, of "Mannsfield", Spotsylvania 
County, appears on -the college catalogue in 1798. 
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Saturday, there was an equal division on the question, "Is 
gratitude a virtue?" From this you may guess at the esteem 
in which Godwin 18 is held by the students. His innovating 
principles I am told are much disliked and feared by the 
Bishop. Adams is the book for the Bishop. He extols and 
recommends him continually. From his advice I have been 
reading him for information on the subject of Materialism, 
which he has given us to compose upon. The subject in itself 
is very abstruse and difficult and it was not made less so by 
reading Adams. I understood very little he said upon it. 
Either he or the subject was too profound. I have written 
upon it I believe a parcel of nonsense. But I console myself 
with the thought that no one knows much about it. I forgot to 
mention in my last letter both to you and to Dadda, that my 
trunk and clothes brought down by Mallery were unhurt. 
And I likewise forgot to mention to you just now when speak- 
ing of books, Rush's 19 Essays which I have long wanted. It 
will be easy to send all these by the stage. For I find it is 
common for them to convey such things. This I shall send 



18 As appears elsewhere Godwin's Inquiry Concerning Political Jus- 
tice, and its Influence on General Virtue and Happiness, published in 
I793» was the work in question. The Encyclopaedia Brittanica says 
"Although the work is little known and less read now, it marks a 
phase in English thought. Godwin could never have been himself a 
worker on the active stage of life, but he was none the less a power 
behind the workers, and for its political effect, Political Justice takes 
its place with Milton's Areopagitica, with Locke's Essay on Education 
and with Rousseau's Entile. By the words "political justice" the author 
meant "The adoption of any principal of morality and truth into the 
practice of a community", and the work was therefore an inquiry into 
the principals of society, of government, and of morals. For many 
years Godwin had been "satisfied that monarchy was a species of gov- 
ernment unavoidably corrupt", and from desiring a government of the 
simplest construction, he gradually came to consider that "government 
by its very nature counteracts the improvement of original mind". 
* * * All control of man by man was more or less intolerable * * * 
but all was to be done by discussion and natural change resulting from 
discussion" * * *. Perhaps no one received the whole teaching of 
the book. But it gave cohesion and voice to philosophic radicalism, it 
-was the manifesto of a school without whom liberalism of the present 
day could not have been". Though Godwin was affectionate in his 
family relations, he held the theory that natural relationship had no 
claim on man, nor was gratitude to parents or instructors any part of 
justice or virtue. Hence the reference to the debate. 

19 "Essays, Literary, Moral and Philosophical" (1798), by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush. 
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by tomorrow's stage and direct to be left at the post office. I 
shall speak to Moody concerning the conveyance of the books 
and get him to give directions if it should be found necessary. 
I shall hereafter write frequently by the stage and leave it to 
you to devise a plan for getting the letters from the office. 

J. Shelton Watson. 
[Addressed] Mr. David Watson 

Louisa. 

To be left at Richmond P. office 



VI. 

December 9th, 99. 
Brother David : — 

When I received your last I thought it should not be as 
long as this before you should get an answer. I certainly 
should have written to you before this time had I recollected 
that agreeably to your last, which I have just been looking at, 
you were before now to be in Richmond. I received Rush's 
Essays by the stage. You said that Stewart was not then in 
Richmond, but that you would get it when you came down 
again and send it to me. But you need not. I have already gotten 
one at a new store lately set up in this place. Besides this I 
have gotten some other books here: Nicholson's philosophy, 
Chaptol on Chemistry and some others, which were as cheap 
as they could have been gotten in Richmond. You mentioned 
in your last that you did not know where I boarded ; but had 
been informed that I was fixed in College. This was a mis- 
take. I am fixed at Moirs, as I told you, if I recollect rightly, 
in my last. My situation is not quite so good as I would wish 
it. There are two of us living together, and I find that two 
attract more company than one would do. If, at the end of 
the quarter, I can get a convenient room to myself, I shall do 
so. I find very little time for company. Reading merely those 
books which are necessary for the course has kept me in 
pretty constantly employment. Duncan, Euclid and the philo- 
sophical lectures obliged me for some time to labour almost 
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incessantly. Though the reading of Duncan was the only 
thing which I considered as labour. Euclid I had gone over 
before; and that made it easy; and philosophy is my delight. 
I was particularly pleased with that part which treats of Mag- 
netism. The experiments on it were very curious and beau- 
tiful. And I experienced additional pleasure upon reading 
Cavallo on the subject. He handles it like one who had pre- 
viously well studied and made himself perfect master of what 
he was about to write. Phenomena the most strange, mys- 
terious and apparently inexplicable, are unfolded and laid 
open by him so as to leave not a doubt upon the mind. He 
throws the brightest light upon things where I often thought 
it almost impossible that the faintest glimmering could be given. 
The pleasure I felt in reading was often of the highest kind, 
such as we always experience when we suddenly discover 
truth after having despaired of being able to come at it. I am 
inclined to think that Magnetism is the most beautiful part of 
the study of philosophy. Though the experiments upon our 
last lecture concerning Central Forces, were handsomer than 
those upon Magnetism. 

When I wrote to you last, I was not able to tell you exactly 
how I should carry on my Mathematical studies. I expected 
then to continue only for a few days revising the first six 
books of Euclid, and then to join the senior class. But the 
mode of our proceeding is different. It happened that there 
were three others, who, like myself, had gone through the 
first six books and wished to revise them so that we three 
were formed into a distinct class, and are now going on 
together. We have gotten as far as the fourth book; and 
should have been through it, and probably through the fifth 
by this time, had not Mr. Andrews left us eight or ten days 
ago to go to Richmond. The object of his journey was to 
contest an election with one Waller who shut him out last 
election by a majority of only five or six votes. It is supposed 
by many that he will gain his point. If he does, I shall not 
rejoice with him. I had much rather he should stay and 
attend to his business here. My object is to complete my 
study of Mathematics this year; which I apprehend, nay, am 
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pretty certain, I shall not be able to do if he obtains his point, 
and attends the assembly. I shall conclude what I have to say 
about my studies with telling you that today we were exam- 
ined upon the eighth of Blair's Lectures. 

There is but little news here than can be any way enter- 
taining to you. On last Saturday fortnight your old friend 
N. Beale 20 was married to Nancy Maupin. On Wednesday 
evening last a splendid Ball was given them by the Students, 
who seemed rejoiced at such an opportunity of shewing their 
esteem for Norborne for he is much beloved by them. I was 
then introduced to Mrs. Beale by Norborne himself. I had 
never before seen her. She mentioned that she was very 
intimate with you while you were here; and desired that I 
would, in my next, remember her to you. I have never yet 
been to Mr. Maupin's. My acquaintance with the inhabi- 
tants is very limited. I have not yet been able to cultivate 
their acquaintance so much as I would wish to do. I have 
visited at only two places since I have been here. At Mr. 
Andrews I dined soon after I came down and on Saturday 
last at Mr. Greenhow's. Greenhow entertains more of the 
Students than anyone in town. I received a pressing invita- 
tion at the Ball, from old Mrs. Russel. She has a little daugh- 
ter, she says, half distracted to see me, merely on your ac- 
count. I shall try and gratify her in a very short time. 

In my last, speaking of money matters, I told you that I 
supposed thirty-five pounds would be sufficient for me. But 
upon better consideration of the matter I find that it will not. 
I suppose it would have been enough if I had not gotten books. 
But I laid out nearly twenty dollars in them. In the spring 
I shall want clothes; and many other things I shall stand in 
need of, I expect, between now and the time I go home. 
Forty pounds, I suppose, will be sufficient. I shall be afraid to 
depend upon less. 

Jo. S. Watson. 
[Addressed] Mr. David Watson 

Louisa. 
By the Mail to be left at the Richmond Post office. 

20 Norborne Beale, of Williamsburg, is in the college catalogue in 
1798. 
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VII. 

WmsBurg, December 24th, 99. 
Brother David: — 

Your letter, with the inclosed, came safe to hand. I ought 
and intended, to have replied to your letter immediately, but 
to speak candidly I was too lazy. I had been writing so much 
just before that I heartily tired. And besides, as it was prob- 
able that you would have left Richmond before a letter could 
reach you; and as you expected to return about this time, I 
considered that one written now would perhaps reach you as 
soon. 

You say you do not agree with me altogether in my opin- 
ions respecting Magnetism; and think the theories on Mag- 
netism as unsatisfactory as on any subject whatever. I grant 
you that many of the theories on that subject are very unsatis- 
factory; and suspect that the novelty and strangeness of the 
subject might have been the cause of enjoying greater pleasure 
from it than from any other. But yet I think you can not 
but admit that many of the phenomena which appear at first 
view equally as strange and inexplicable as either the declina- 
tion, inclination or variations of the needle are explained and 
cleared up in a satisfactory manner. Of these I could give 
you many instances, if the limits of letter would admit it. 
You mention Halley's theory as being childish and ridiculous. 
I am much of your opinion respecting it. There have been 
other theories, in my opinion equally as ridiculous as that one 
of Dr. Halley, advocated by as great men as he. Of these I 
will mention to you only one which was entertained by Dr. 
Rittenhouse. This respects the reason why the Magnet at- 
tracts iron and no other body, which he imagined to be, that 
the pores of ferruginous bodies are full of valves, like those 
of pumps, which permit the passage of the Magnetic fluid 
in one direction, but prevent its return backwards. 

The Students here are, most of them, wearing black on 
account of the death of Gen. Washington. In the lecture 
room on Friday the Bishop made mention to them of the cir- 
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cumstance of his death and proposed that everyone who was 
not by principle opposed to a thing of the kind, would wear 
a piece of crape as a testimony of esteem and respect for his 
many virtues and the great services he had rendered his coun- 
try. He at the same time observed that this measure had been 
adopted by the Assembly; and that he himself should do it. 
Another consideration which he observed had some weight 
with him (a consideration which seems to me to have too great 
an influence over all his actions) was a desire to contradict 
as much as lay in his power, those reports which have been 
for some time so industriously circulated throughout the 
State, that this is so far led away by Jacobinical, disorganizing 
principles as not only to be enemies to the Union, but even 
to have forgotten the services of those who most distinguished 
themselves in the cause of American Independence. But these 
considerations were not sufficient for the Students. Several 
of them were opposed to the measure. 21 They therefore deter- 
mined to call a meeting and give the matter a deliberate dis- 
cussion. A meeting was called immediately, and the affair 
debated upon for two or three hours, with considerable 
warmth. But several being absent, it was resolved upon to 
adjourn the meeting till the next and give the affair another 
discussion. They met accordingly, and after a debate of 
several hours, the votes being taken, it was found that about 
twenty were in favour of the measure ; six or seven against it. 
You may suppose, perhaps, from the votes being taken that 
the will of the majority was to influence the conduct of the 
others. But not so. No one was desired to act otherwise 
than as his inclination led him. The meeting was merely 
to persuade. You will desire, perhaps, to know my opinion. 
I was in favour of the measure. 
You ask how the Bishop received, and how he behaved to- 



21 In spite of some recent instances of party violence, it will seem 
to people, who have not made a study of our early history an almost 
incredible thing that Virginians should hesitate or refuse to go into 
mourning for the death of George Washington. It is felt that it may be 
of interest to some of our readers to give a fuller account of party 
feeling at the end of the Eighteenth and beginning of the Nineteenth 
centuries than could be done at the bottom of a page. It is placed at 
the end of the letters. See p. 171. 




Judge St. George Tucker 
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wards [me]. I am at some loss how to answer. The recep- 
tion he gave me was easy and familiar enough; though I 
don't suppose there was anything more in it than is usual 
when one is first introduced to him. What impression I 
might make upon him at the first interview I cannot say, but 
this I know, that I was very much impressed in his favour; 
and upon further acquaintance I like him still better. With 
his behaviour towards me I am very well satisfied. The only 
thing I dislike is that I have not so much of his company and 
conversation a£ I would wish. I have hardly ever seen him, 
except in the Lecture Room. When I first went to see him 
the day after I came down he gave a kind of general invitation 
to come to his house whenever I could make it convenient. 
But I have never been; nor has he thought proper to repeat 
his invitation. I fancy he does not confer marks of distinc- 
tion in this way. What I look upon as the [most agree-] 
able sign is a privilege he has given me of writing * * * * 
and shewing them just when I please and can make it * * * * 
a privilege which he has given to no other person but John- 
son. We have had to write regularly once a fortnight ever 
since I came down. The last compositions of the class were 
read publicly. Johnson and myself delivered ours together 
on Friday last. These were the first ones ever read. The 
task of composing was not so difficult as I expected it would 
be, before I attempted it; yet the writing of a composition 
once a fortnight takes up more time than I think ought to 
be devoted to it ; improving as it may be. My time, ever since 
I have been here, has been almost wholly taken up on that, 
and in reading those books which are necessary on the Lec- 
tures. I have found hardly any time for other reading. But 
I now begin to have more leisure. We have lost Johnson 
from the junior class, and I am sorry for it. He was the only 
one in it who could serve as a stimulus. He has entered the 
senior class. His object in doing this was that he might be 
prepared for Tucker's 22 Lectures next course ; which he could 

22 St. George Tucker was born on the Island of Bermuda, July 10, 
1752, and died at Warminster, Nelson County, Va., Nov. 10, 1828. He 
was son of Henry Tucker, of Bermuda, of a family of much distinction 
there, whose members have now scattered throughout the world. An 
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not do if he was to continue in the junior class. He is in 
high esteem here. 

J. S. Watson. 
[Addressed] Mr. David Watson 

Louisa. 
Mail, To be left at Richmond Post office. 

abstract of the will of George Tucker, Esq., of Milton, Kent, England, 
ancestor of the Bermudian line, with a note showing, briefly, how his 
descendants have played their parts in Bermuda, Barbadoes, Virginia, 
South Carolina, England, India, Japan and elsewhere, was printed in 
this Magazine, XVII, 394-397. 

St. George Tucker came to Virginia in 1771 to complete his educa- 
tion at William and Mary and graduated in 1772. He commenced the 
practice of law; but during the Revolution, though not in the regular 
army, was frequently in service. He was an officer in Lawson's militia 
brigade in the South, aide to Layfayette at Yorktown, and at the end 
of the war and for some years afterwards was County Lieutenant of 
Chesterfield. He was appointed Judge of the Supreme Court in 1787 
and in 1789 Professor of Law at William and Mary, succeeding George 
Wythe. In 1804 he became President of the Virginia Court of Appeals 
and in 1813, U. S. District Judge for Virginia. He was a member of 
the Annapolis Convention of 1786 and in 1790 was made LL. D. by 
William and Mary. He was the author of various poems, including 
the well-known "Resignation", beginning "Days of My Youth", and of 
a political satire "The Probationary Odes of Jonathan Pinder, Esq." 
(1796), of a number of work on political and legal subjects: "A Disser- 
tation on Slavery, with a Proposition for its Gradual Abolition in 
Virginia" (i799)» an essay on "How far the Common Law of England 
is the Common Law of the United States", an annotated edition of 
"Blackstone" (1803), and a "Commentary on the Constitution", ap- 
pended to the last named work. 

Judge Tucker married, first, on Sept. 3, 1778, Frances, daughter of 
Theoderick Bland of "Cawsons", Prince George County, and widow 
of John Randolph, of "Mattoax", Chesterfield County (she was the 
mother of John Randolph of Roanoke), and secondly, on Oct. 8, 1791, 
Lelia, daughter of Sir Peyton Skipwith. No issue of the second mar- 
riage survived childhood. 

St. George and Frances Tucker had issue: (1) Anne Frances Bland, 
born Sept. 26, 1779, married Judge John Coalter, of the Virginia Court 
of Appeals, and died Sept. 12, 1813; (2) Henry St. George — see note 
in regard to him; (3) Nathaniel Beverley, born Sept. 6, 1784, Professor 
of Law at William and Mary; U. S. District Judge in Missouri; author 
of "Tucker's Pleading", and "Lectures on the Science of Government". 
His novel, "The Partisan Leader; A Tale of the Future" (1836), is an 
almost prophetic account of later events. He married 1st., Mary 

Coalter, 2d. , 3d. Lucy Ann, daughter of General Thomas Smith, 

U. S. A. There were two or three other children of Judge St. George 
Tucker who died young. 




Chapman Johnson 
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VIII. 

^ f ^ October 26th., A. R. 25 

Brother Davy 

Interested as I know you to be in every thing which con- 
cerns our College, I doubt not but you are particularly desir- 
ous to hear what aspect our affairs bear now, at the com- 
mencement of a Course. I am glad to inform you that it is 
very favorable. The number of Students it is supposed will 
be as great, perhaps greater, than it has been for many years 
past. At our 'meeting for our Lecture on Nat. Philosophy last 
Friday, which is the only general one we have had, there were, 
I think, forty-three. As many as our greatest number was 
last Course. Four or five of the old students, who will cer- 
tainly be here again, were then absent. We have been in- 
formed that others intend to come. And if we receive such 
an accession during the Course as we did last year, and as is 
generally received, I think we may count upon our number 
amounting to fifty-five or sixty. Number at a College you 
know to be a matter of the highest importance. If we are 
numerous now, the report of our number will add to our 
seminary a reputation that will cause the youth of our coun- 
try to flock to it in still greater numbers; and Science, Arts, 
and consequent happiness, will be more generally diffused 
through our country. But we have something else upon which 
I trust the fame of our College will rest more substantially 
than upon mere number. In many of our young men we have 
real talents accompanied by the most ardent love for Science. 
Cabell 23 to these qualities, unites those attentive easy and 
respectful manners which never fail to seize upon the affec- 
tions — of Johnsons 24 abilities you yourself have a knowledge. 

28 Joseph C. Cabell. The publication of some of his letters in an 
early number of this Magazine will be a more suitable occasion for a 
notice of his life. 

24 Chapman Johnson was born in Louisa County, March 12, 1779,. 
and died in Richmond, July 12, 1849. He was son of Thomas Johnson, 
"Minor", of Louisa County, and a member of a family long prominent 
in that county, King William, and King and Queen. Chapman John- 
son's grandfather, William Johnson, vacated his seat in the House of 
Burgesses in order that Patrick Henry might be brought in from 
Louisa at the memorable session of 1765. The subject of this note 
graduated at William and Mary, in 1802, and commenced the practice 
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But I have had more numerous proofs of them than you can 
•ever have had. They are not of the very splendid kind. 
But in my estimation he possesses a penetration and energy of 
mind in the highest degree adapted to the discovery of truth 
and to the pursuit of her through the most difficult and intri- 
cate mazes. 

Leigh- 5 (of Chesterfield) to real cleverness unites more 



of law at Staunton. In the War of 1812 he served as a Captain of a 
volunteer company and as Aide to Generl James Breckenridge. From 
1805-1831 he was a member of the State Senate, and was very promi- 
nent in the Convention of 1829-30 as a leader of the White Basis party. 
In 1824 he removed to Richmond and remained throughout life one 
of Virginia's foremost lawyers. 

See notices of him in the Southern Literary Messenger, 185 1, pp. 
148-149, and Grigsby's Virginia Convention of 1829-30. In this Maga- 
zine XXV, 328 and 423 and 413, &c, XXVI, 103, &c, and 203, &c, is a 
genealogy of the Johnson family. 

25 Benjamin Watkins Leigh, was born in Chesterfield County, June 
18, 1781, and died in Richmond, Feb. 9, 1849. He was son of Rev. 
William Leigh, rector of Dale and Manchester parishes, Chesterfield 
(also a graduate of William and Mary) and grandson of Ferdinand 
Leigh, who was of a family of considerable prominence in King William 
and King and Queen Counties from the seventeenth century. B. W. 
Leigh graduated at William and Mary in 1802, was admitted to the 
bar and practiced until 1813 in Petersburg (which he represented in 
the Legislature). In that year he removed to Richmond and was, until 
his death, one of the leaders of the bar in the State. He was on a 
commission to revise the Statutes and was reporter of the Court of 
Appeals. He was a very active and influential member of the Con- 
vention of 1829-30, and in 1834 was elected to the United States Senate. 
In July, 1836, feeling that he could not obey instructions from the 
Virginia Legislature he resigned. In 1833 he was sent by Virginia as 
commissioner to South Carolina to urge her to suspend the execution of 
her nullification ordinance until March 4th, as there was a probability 
that a peaceful settlement of the difficulty would be arranged before 
that time. She consented to be guided by his appeal. 

It may not be generally recalled how near Mr. Leigh came to the 
Presidency of the United States. In the Autobiography of Seventy 
Years, by Senator Hoar, (Vol. 2, p. 402), is the following: 

"The Whig Convention to nominate a President was held at Harris- 
burg, Pa., on December 4, 1839, nearly a year before the election. The 
delegates from the different states were asked to consult together and 
agree upon their first choice. They they were asked to say whom they 
thought next to the person they selected would be the strongest can- 
didate. When the result was ascertained, it was discovered that 
William Henry Harrison was thought by a very large majority of the 
convention to be the strongest candidate they could find. He was 
accordingly selected as the Whig standard bearer. A committee of one 
person from each state was then chosen to propose to the convention a 
candidate for Vice-President. 

Benjamin Watkins Leigh, of Virginia, was a strong supporter of 
Henry Clay, a man of great personal worth, highly esteemed through- 
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show. H. Tucker, though by nature perhaps endowed with no 
extraordinary degree of acuteness, or energy, and certainly 
with no brilliancy of talents, has, by the advantages of regular 
education and diligent attention made acquisitions which will 
command respect to himself and prove useful to his Country. 
There is another whom I shall mention, not because of any 
high estimation in which I hold his talents, but because by 
many he is looked upon with amazement, and by the intelligent 
he is, and desires to be, respected. It is one Moody 26 , whose 
name has, I believe, somehow and somewhere obtained a 
place in Lyon's National Magazine. His person is the inti- 
mate resemblance of that which Cervantes gives Donquixote. 
Ana his intellect, naturally, one of which his body would be 
the true index. But by labour incessant and indefatigable, he 



out the country. The convention adjourned and came in after adjourn- 
ment to hear the report of the committee. Mr. Leigh accosted the 
chairman of the committee and stood with him in a conspicuous place 
as the delegates filed in. He inquired of the chairman what conclusion 
they had come to, as to a candidate for Vice-President. To which the 
chairman replied : "You will be informed in due time." 

When the convention was called to order, one of the delegates from 
Massachusetts made a speech in which he set forth the high qualities 
that were desired in a candidate for this important office, and after 
giving a sketch of exalted character and great capacity for public 
service, he ended by declaring that such a man was Mr. Leigh, of 
Virginia, and proposing his name as the unanimous recommendation 
of the committee. Mr. Leigh was taken aback. He had been a zeal- 
ous supporter of Mr. Clay. He addressed the chair, saying that he 
was much gratified by what had been said by his friend from Massa- 
chusetts, and he hoped he might live in some humble measure to 
deserve the tribute which had been paid him. But he thought that 
having been a zealous supporter of Mr. Clay, and having had, in some 
sense, the charge of his candidacy, he could not himself accept a nomi- 
nation in connection with another person without exposing himself to 
the suspicion that he had in some way benefited by the defeat of his 
own candidate and leader. 

It had been said that his embarrassment was increased by the fact 
that he had been seen conversing with the chairman of the committee 
by members of the Convention. How that is I do not know. The 
result was the nomination of Mr. Tyler, his election, his succession to 
the presidency after the! death of Harrison." 

For notices of Benjamin Watkins Leigh, especially of his service in 
the Convention of 1829-30 see The Southern Literary Messenger, 185 1, 
pp. 148-149, and Grigsby's Convention of 1829-30. 

B. W. Leigh's brother, William Leigh, was a distinguished Virginia 
judge. 

26 Horatio Gates Moody, of Williamsburg, is in the Catalogue in 1798. 
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has much improved it. He has indiscriminately adopted the 
opinions of Godwin, which distinguish him at College and 
wherever he goes. And he has acquired a mighty mass of 
words which he wields to the diversion of some and utter 
astonishment of others. Besides these we have other young 
men here whose talents are reputable. But, I had like to have 
forgotten one, who, I think, deserves well to be particularly 
mentioned. He is a little * * * [torn] about sixteen or seven- 
teen years old, of the name * * * [torn] county of Stafford 27 , 
was student of grammar & Mathamatics * * * last year 
and will pretty certainly be here in the junior Class this 
Course. He possesses enormous talents, and uncommon love 
for Science in general; and for Natural Philosophy in par- 
ticular an enthusiastic one. If he returns he'll be my next 
door neighbor. Before concluding this I cannot forbear ex- 
pressing one of the Bishop's introductory Lecture to us: 
philosophy. 

Omne tulit punctum J. S. Watson 

Quid miscuit utile cum dulce. 

[Addressed] — Oct: 1800 
Citizen David Watson 
Louisa 

By Mail, to be lodged at Richmond, P. office. 



IX. 

Williamsburg January 17th. 1801 
Brother Davy, 

It seems but just that I should acknowledge myself indebted 
to you in the way of letter writing. By your last of the 7th. 
it appears that you had not then received a line from me. 
However, had it not been for what I suppose a rascally negli- 
gence in the Post-masters, we should have been upon a balance 



27 The only student from Stafford in 1797 was George Banks. 
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in this respect. It has become very fashionable of late, for 
a letter, after performing a route almost throughout the States, 
to return again to the same place from which it set out. Per- 
haps after weeks hence I may meet with the letters I wrote 
you soon after my arrival here, in the Wms. Burgh P. office. 
My letters to you, I directed to be lodged at the Richmond 
P. Office. About a fortnight ago I wrote one to my father, 
directed to Yanceyville, Via Columbia. 

Certainly, there must have occurred in your part of the 
State, some important revolution in the nature of things. A 
wedding in the neighborhood of the springs will be a phe- 
nomenon no less extraordinary than the Meteor you mentioned. 
Indeed, you ask whether I am willing to resign my sweet- 
heart to you. Had the request been made any other person, I 
dare say I should have hesitated upon it, and my selfishness 
would have kept her S. M. as long as possible. But to you I 
resign her most willingly. Nothing could give me more heart- 
felt delight, than to be a spectator of the ceremony and a 
witness to the compact by which she shall be made my sister. 
But my duty to myself, my friends, to her, (for she will then 
be one of them) forbids this. Give her my best love. — Give 
my love, particularly, to Polly Minor too, the next time you 
see her. Tell her that I would express a wish to her: but 
she knows what she has taught me on the subject of wishes. 

We have had no weddings in Wms.Burg lately : but a mul- 
tiplicity of deaths. The last fall proved very fatal to the old 
people of this place. The cause, I suppose, must have been 
the sudden and violent changes of the weather, which were 
so great as to shake even the stoutest constitutions. 

Wm. & Mary prospers. The number of her students is 
about sixty. In a former letter I acquainted you with the 
subjects of my study here. In the Political Course we are 
advanced as far as Smith.* We have read Rousseau. The 

♦The editor once owned a volume of the Wealth of Nations, with 
""Robert Stanard, William and Mary College, 1798", on a fly leaf. It 
was borrowed by some friend and never returned. The home of this 
prodigal is still open to it. 

For some time this was the earliest date Dr. Tyler could find for 
the use of Smith at the College, but he now thinks it may perhaps be 
dated from 1784. 
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Bishop has introduced Locke upon Government which we have 
read also. I have also read Paine's Rights of Alan and a short 
dissertation of his upon the subject of Government. These 
three are authors, I believe, the most celebrated, and, perhaps, 
the most excellent that have written upon the Science of Poli- 
ticks. I suppose it will be considered an act of treason against 
truth, to utter a syllable to the prejudice of Rousseau. When 
I reflect upon the mighty fame which his treatise of the Social 
Compact has acquired, I almost tremble at accusing him of 
error. But when I listen to the suggestions of my individual 
understanding, I am compelled to declare that I think his 
work open to most important objections. Socrates was once 
presented with a work of Heraclitus, a celebrated philosopher 
of Ephesus. Having read it, and being asked how he liked it, 
he replied, "What I understand of it is excellent. I doubt 
not but the rest of it is too. But you risk drowning your- 
self in it, if you are not as skillful as a Delian Diver." Is not 
this, in a measure, applicable to Rousseau. 

Locke, upon the fundamental principals of Gov. is excellent. 
But when he endeavours to apply and fit these principles to 
the English Constitution, he is obliged to give them a most 
cruel distortion. Another great fault in Locke is, that he 
is so exceptionally diffuse, and beats the same track contin- 
ually over again, that he almost exhausts the patience of the 
reader. 

I know not what objection may be urged against Paine. His 
style is some times perhaps a little loose. But he pursues 
truth by so direct a line, and expresses himself in a manner 
§o forcibly impressive, that every one must read him with 
exalted admiration and delight. 

Poor Mr. 's confinement here has produced no good 

effect. The physician and Directors are of opinion that longer 
confinement will have no tendency to restore him. In conse- 
quence of which, I believe, his friends intend to take him home 

Another example of the reading of William and Mary students which 
has survived, is five volumes of an edition of Shakespeare (no date) 
"Printed for J. and R. Tonson in the Strand", each volume having the 
signature of "J. Eggleston, W. M. C. 1774". 
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again. I wrote to his wife yesterday. — My love to Mamma 
and the girls. Also to Mrs. Quarles and family, if you see 
them. — I shall write you more frequently hereafter. 

J. S. Shelton. 
[Addressed] Feb: 1801 
Mr. David Watson 
Yanceyville 
Louisa 
Via Columbia 



X. 

March 2nd., A. R. 25 
Brother Davy, 

Mr. Mallory who passed through here two or three days 
ago on his way down to the Oister rocks, promised to call on 
his return tomorrow or next day, and take up letters from me. 
The election of Jefferson has caused a joy universal, at least 
throughout our State; perhaps we may say, with very little 
exception, throughout the United States. The news of it pro- 
duced at Wm. & Mary that animated joy, which you no 
doubt suppose it naturally excited. Indeed, to be candid, I 
think our joy almost bordered on madness. Immediately after 
the intelligence arrived, the Students assembled to the num- 
ber of nearly 60, and marched in a body down the street, with 
shouts, huzzas, whirling of hats Etc. Our enthusiasm spread, 
I believe thro the whole town. As we passed along we were 
hailed by man [and] woman, hurra, hurra for Jefferson. 
As we passed down the street opposite Judge Tuckers, the old 
fellow came out, overjoyed at the news as much as any of us, 
and insisted on our going in and taking a glass of wine with 
him 28 . At the conclusion of this business, nothing would 
content the lads but an oration to be delivered on the fourth 

28 At the present day this account sounds as if it were 
"but of the stuff that dreams are made of". 

If the present owner of the Tucker house should, at his front gate, 
invite but one student to take a drink, he would probably land in jail 
as violating several laws. 
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of March. They thought fit to impart the task of delivering it 
upon myself. I am sorry that this part of the amusement 
must unavoidably fail. The very day after the appointment I 
was taken unwell, confined to my bed for several days; and 
I am just now beginning to do business again. This loss of 
time has put it totally out of my power to prepare for the 
occasion. However, things are not to pass away without any 
farther amusement. A splendid Ball is to be given at the 
Raleigh 29 on Wednesday night, in celebration of the election. 

29 The Raleigh Tavern was for many years the most noted hostelry 
in Virginia. It was not only frequently the social centre of Williams- 
burg and the whole colony, but just before the Revolution it was also 
a political centre. It was situated in the north side of Duke of 
Gloucester Street, between Botetourt Street and the Capitol and had, 
over its front door, a leaden bust of Raleigh. The large assembly or 
ball-room was called the Apollo, doubtless from the room of that name 
in the Devil Tavern, London, where Raleigh, Ben Jonson and their 
friends were in the habit of meeting. It was a long room with a fire 
place at each end and doors at the sides of the fire places. Beneath 
the windows and above the mantel was wainscotting. Over the mantel- 
piece was the motto "Hilaritas Sapientiae et bonae vitae proles." 

The house was built before 1735 for in that year Dr. Archibald Blair 
sold it to Henry Wetherburn. Wetherburn was for years a famous 
host and must have been a noted punch-maker, for there is on record 
in Goochland County a deed by which William Randolph, of "Tucka- 
hoe", conveyed 200 acres to his friend and connection, Peter Jefferson 
(father of the President) for the consideration of "Harry Wether- 
burn's biggest bowl of arrack punch". 

For more than a hundred years every man or woman of prominence 
in Virginia was at some time in the Raleigh. The Apollo was the 
scene of balls, dinners and other festivities. In 1764 Jefferson, writing 
to a friend, states that the night before he had been "as happy as 
dancing with Belinda in the Apollo could make him". And, probably, 
down to its destruction by fire in 1859 there was no other student of 
William and Mary who did not dance in the Apollo with his Belinda 
of the moment. On Nov. 5, 1751, Governor Dinwiddie, just arrived in 
Virginia, was given a dinner at the Raleigh, and in October, 1768, 
Governor, Lord Botetourt, who also had just come, had a similar 
reception. A few years before, in October, 1765, when George Mercer, 
the distributor of stamps for Virginia, had announced that he would 
not execute his office until he received instructions from England, he 
was taken by cheering crowds to the Raleigh and given the inevitable 
dinner. In 1773 the English traveller, J. F. D. Smythe, was in 
Williamsburg and states that he dined very agreeably at the Raleigh 
and drank exceedingly good Madeira. 

In the troubled times preceding the Revolution, politics took the 
place of society at the Raleigh. We have no record of it, but, judging 
from later happenings, we may feel sure that earnest conferences at the 
Raleigh preceded Henry's famous resolutions of 1765. When, on May 
16, 1769, the Burgesses passed strong resolutions in regard to colonial 
rights, and Lord Botetourt dissolved the Assembly, the members re- 




The Raleigh Tavern 




The Apollo Room 
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This circumstance has occasioned a very astonishing and 
unnecessary interruption of business here. Indeed, I am sorry 

paired to the Raleigh, and in the Apollo adopted a non-importation 
agreement, drawn by George Mason and offered by George Washington. 
Again, in March, 1773, when, as Campbell says, "the horizon was 
darkened by gathering clouds/' a few members of the House of Bur- 
gesses, Henry, Jefferson, R. H. and F. L. Lee, Dabney Carr and two 
or three others, were in th habit of meeting in a private room at the 
Raleigh to consult on the state of affairs. They planned the system of 
Committees of Correspondence and Carr, in conformity with their 
agreement, offered a series of resolutions in the House. The passage 
of these resolutions produced a great effect on the English Ministry. 

On May 26, 1774, the Assembly protested against the closing of the 
port of Boston, and appointed a day of fasting, prayer and humiliation. 
On the next day Dunmore dissolved them, and, as on previous occa- 
sions, they repaired to the Raleigh, and in the Apollo, adopted reso- 
lutions against the use of tea and recommended the holding of a 
Continental Congress. 

But the Raleigh and the Apollo were not used for political purposes 
alone at this time. On Dec. 5, 1776, Phi Beta Kappa was organized in 
this famous room and here, for some years, the Society held its meet- 
ings. On Feb. 22, 1779, the birthday of Washington was celebrated by 
"a very elegant entertainment" at the Raleigh and on Nov. 1st, 1783, 
the general peace and the final establishment of American independence 
was joyously celebrated in Williamsburg by a parade, etc., which was 
to end at the Raleigh, where those taking part were to spend the rest 
of the evening. There was, no doubt, a mighty ebb in the cellars before 
that evening was over. 

The Raleigh was familiar to the Masons. St. John's day, 1779, was 
celebrated by Williamsburg Lodge by a dance in the Apollo at which 
Hon. John Blair, grand master of Virginia, was a guest, and in Decem- 
ber, 1780, the Grand Lodge of Virginia met in the same room. 

For many years the Raleigh continued to be the favorite place in 
Williamsburg for balls, political or business meetings. The students' 
final balls were frequently held there as were the alumni dinners. 

About the last notice we have of these festivities is in the diary of 
the late Col. William Winston Fontaine. On Feb. 9, 1859, he was 
present at the alumni dinner in the Apollo. General Henry A. Wise 
was one of the speakers. Col. Fontaine says : 

"Governor Wise in his graphic style, drew a picture of the gather- 
ing of the members of the House of Burgesses and a few other gentle- 
men in this old room just after the dissolution of the House. He 
mentioned that when a boy, he had visited the Apollo, in company with 
an old gentleman who had been present on that memorable occasion; 
and that the latter had described to young Wise the appearance of these 
fathers of the Revolution, the groups that were formed, and had 
pointed out the places in the room occupied by the different distin- 
guished men. 'Twas there George Washington stood; — there Patrick 
Henry with his friend George Mason; — there, Richard Henry Lee; 
there, Thomas Jefferson'." 

For most of the information contained in this note we are indebted 
to Dr. Tyler's History of Williamsburg, and his William and Mary 
Quarterly. 

The Senate of Phi Beta Kappa has approved a plan to erect on the 
College grounds an exact reproduction of the Apollo, which will be a 
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to perceive that with a great number of our young men the 
love of Science seems to be entirely wanting; and that habits 
of indolence and some degree of dissipation are too prevalent. 
This disposition has lately given rise to a circumstance which 
threatened to prove very prejudicial to the reputation of the 
College. About a fortnight ago, a party of them, after an 
oister supper, resolved to amuse themselves by putting the 
town to rights 30 . But pulling down the palings of the yards 
and gardens of several of the inhabitants, they committed a 
damage far too great for any frolick of that kind; were such 
frolicks pardonable under any circumstances. The Society 
took the affair under their consideration. And after an ex- 
amination of a part of the Students (those only who lived 
in College) and a weak and hesitating behaviour on the part 
of those who were engaged in the mischief, came to a reso- 
lution of suspending them for the remainder of the course. 
The commencement of the suspension was postponed for sev- 
eral days after the resolution. Meanwhile the parties came 
forward with confessions and acknowledgements, in consider- 
ation of which the Sentence was repealed, and the penalty of 
censure adopted in its stead. And on Tuesday a censure was 
passed upon them, to the number of six. This I am in hopes 
will stifle a foolish kind of vanity which appeared to prompt 
many to acts of disorder and indecorum. 

I informed you sometime ago that I wanted remittances of 
money. I suppose an opportunity of conveyance has not yet 
offered. I doubt whether the Post (via Col.) would be a sure 

memorial to this famous Society. Though not so stated, this is, no 
doubt one of the good works of Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, the present 
President, who is doing so much for the old College. 

It is hoped that the members of Phi Beta Kappa will contribute 
liberally to the erection of this memorial. 

30 College students, may, for a time, feed on such heady diet as 
Rousseau, Paine and Godwin, they may head their letters "A. R.'*, and 
call each other "Citizen" ; but for all that they are naturally a most 
conservative race. "Putting the town to rights" — words and act came 
down to modern times. There must still be old citizens in Williams- 
burg who recall (as some "old boys" do) waking up one Sunday 
morning and finding the Duke of Gloucester Street, at Bruton Church, 
blocked with, apparently, all the outhouses, carriages, wagons and carts 
in town, and these decorated with signs from the offices of the legal 
and medical practitioners of the time. 
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way. Tho from Richmond they might come by the Stage with 
the greatest * * * safety. 

I am desired by Cabell to inform you, that the employment 
which Judge Tucker's impetuous Lectures give him, is so 
great, that he has been obliged to neglect the correspondence 
of all his friends. But as soon as they terminate he will be sure 
to make all deficiencies. 

By this time, I suppose, I may claim a new Sister. Give 
my best love to her. Afs. 

J. S. Watson 
[Addressed] Mar: 1801 

Citizen David Watson — Louisa. — Mr. Mallory 



XI. 

Williamsburg, Va., 

Brother Davy, ApH1 ISt ' Ann ° 2 * 

If I am not much mistaken you are now several letters in 
my debt. Perhaps you may be ignorant of this. For I am 
yet doubtfull whether any of my letters by the post have yet 
reached you. I suppose though that my last, to my Father, 
reached him in proper time, since by his direction, agreeably 
to my request, Mitchell and Gardner transmitted me a few 
days ago, the sum of Eighty Dollars. 

I have no news worth relating. The Argus 31 has acquainted 
you with the manner in which we celebrated the election of 
Jefferson. How we failed as to the oration, I have already 
informed you in a letter I wrote about the first of March. 
Except the declaration and establishment of American Inde- 
pendance, perhaps the annals of Modern History can not record 
a circumstance more truly glorious, or more fortunate not 
only for America, but for mankind in general. The conduct 
of the late administration threatened us with a relapse, which 
would have been ruinous to America, joy full to tyrants, and 
unfortunate to the human race. But with Jefferson, Madison 

81 There are no newspapers in any Richmond library covering April 
and May, 1801. It is probable that the grand jury presentment re- 
ferred to in the next letter had something of a political character. 
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and perhaps Gallatin at the head of affairs, I trust a great 
example will be given to the world, that a Republican Gov- 
ernment, as far from being deficient in strength and stability, 
is the only one which can secure substantial and permanent 
happiness. 

My studies, tho considerably more easy and agreeable than 
they were last year, require of me, notwithstanding, consider- 
able labour and exertion. Few sciences, if any, are more ab- 
struse are intricate than that of political economy. Yet the 
extensive information, the comprehensive and powerful talents 
of Smith, have thrown upon the subject a light which I believe 
no other man could have given. In this study I have felt, 
most forcibly, the inconvenience of having never studied a 
system of Geography. Upon the subject of politicks (taking 
this term in the common acceptation) I feel the necessity of 
Historical information. A man by reading the works of 
Rousseau, Locke, and Paine, may certainly acquire important 
ideas upon the subject. But here he is always obliged, in a 
measure, to take the [their?] ideas. On the contrary he who 
has a knowledge of history and has founded his ideas on fact, 
feels himself fixed upon a law which nothing can ever shake. 

I have been engaged for several evenings in the construction 
of an Air-balloon. I'll let you know in my next whether it 
succeeds. I got a letter from George, a few days ago. He is 
much pleased with his situation. My love to Sister Sally as 
well as to my mother and other sisters. 

Yrs. J. S. Watson. 
[Addressed] Citizen David Watson 

Attorney at Law 

Louisa 
To be left at Yanceyville via Columbia 



XII. 
R , n Williamsburg, May 7th, 1801. 

You have probably thought me tardy in answering your 
letter by R. Johnson. Agreeably to your directions, I trans- 
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mitted your letter to Jones along with one from myself. I 
acquainted him with your letter to me ; and informed him that 
I had enquired after the books, had found an old copy of 
Locke on Toleration, and a broken copy of Hume (first vol- 
ume wanting) which I supposed to be the books referred to, 
that as soon as I could ascertain them to be the same I would 
send them, with the other books if they could be procured, to 
Mr. Armistead in Hampton. I find since that they are the 
books and expect to get the whole of them. 

The newspapers have advertised us of your election and, 
in addition to this, of your presentment by the Grand Jury. 
I have since seen and conversed with Judge Tucker upon the 
subject. He seemed to consider that a very serious matter. 
The court, he said, he expected would transmit an account of 
the business to the Executive. What connection the Judiciary 
and Executive may have with one another I know not. If 
they have none in this case, I believe it would strike every 
mind, not accustomed to the crooked proceedings of the Law, 
as a gross absurdity that a Grand Jury should make present- 
ment to the Court on which they have not the least power of 
acting. Yet I am told that this is a common practice. I 
should like to know what steps you suppose will be taken in 
case the matter should come before the Assembly. The Dis- 
trict Court of this place is now sitting. Two criminal cases 
have been determined. The crimes were petty, but each crim- 
inal condemned to confinement in the penitentiary. These two 
cases tend very much to convince me of the important utility 
of that institution. Henderson, who is Mayor of the Town, 
has been presented for absence at the last term of election, in 
consequence of which no poll for the Town was held. 

I mentioned to you in my last letter that I was then engaged 
in the construction of a Balloon 32 . Since that time the Spirit 
for Balloons has been in a rage amongst us. In the first at- 
tempt only two of us were concerned. We constructed one of 
a globular form and six feet in diameter. We attempted to 

82 Ever since the discoveries and the ascensions of the Montgolfier 
brothers, and Charles and De Rozier in 1783, there had been very great 
interest in balloons. This seems to have been the first time one had 
been seen in Williamsburg. 
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raise it on the C. House green 33 . The wind blowing rather 
fresh at the time, we thought to take advantage of it by going 
near the walls of the C. House where the current was some- 
what broken. Here we set fire to our spirits turpentine, which 
was fixed to the mouth of the Balloon, held it, 'till sufficiently 
heated, and then let it go. It rose, but, unluckily, the C. 
House, which broke the current of wind, formed an eddy. 
This drew our balloon against the eaves of the house. It 
tilted, took fire, and our hopes were blasted. This, which hap- 
pened in the presence of a pretty numerous concourse, was a 
little mortifying to young philosophers. We resolved to have 
up one at all events. Two or three other students joined us. 
We constructed another eight feet diameter; attempted to 
raise it near the same spot ; and a second time we failed not so 
much, I must confess from accident as from our own impru- 
dence. Our credit, and we even thought the credit of the 
College was now at stake. One must be raised. Other stu- 
dents became warmly interested; and we formed a company 
which went under the denomination of the Balloon Company. 
We constructed another very beautiful one, of * * * teen 
feet diameter, and ornamented it with sixteen blue stars. 
We again paraded on the Green. The evening was pleasant, 
and a numerous concourse was assembled. And indifferent 
spectators would have laughed at the trembling caution with 
which we now proceeded. This time we made use of spirits 
of Wine which gives a greater heat with less flame when suf- 
ficiently heated and expanded we let it loose. It rose gently 
into the air, and a general shout rose with it. I never saw so 
great and so universal delight as it gave to the spectators. 
And every one acknowledged that he had never seen a more 
beautiful spectacle when it had flown to a considerable dis- 
tance, it bore a very striking resemblance to a moon in 

33 Williamsburg has two "greens", the Court, or Court House Green, 
and the Palace Green. They add considerable attraction to the city 
and at the proper season the buttercups make them fields of gold. The 
Court House Green, on which the experiments were made lies between 
Duke of Gloucester and Nicholson Streets, and was known in colonial 
days as the Market Square. The Palace Green extends from Duke of 
Gloucester Street to the site of the old Governor's "Palace". 
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partial eclipse. I shall write for money in my next. My love 
to Sister S. 

J. S. Watson. 
[Addressed] Mr. David Watson 

Attorney at Law 

Louisa 
To be left at Louisa C. House 

No newspapers — none of the W. T. nor of the ex'rs for any 
person 

W. L. [Probably written by a post-master] 



XIII. 

February 17th 34 

To day I have dined with a considerable company of gentle- 
men, most of whom are conspicuous in our country, not only 
on account of the high character which they sustain for tal- 
ents, but also because they hold some of the principal and 
most important officers in the gift of their country. On tins 
company were Marshall, the chief Justice of the United States, 
Washington, Patterson, Cushing and Johnson, Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, Helty, one of the Judges 
of the District of Columbia, and the celebrated and once im- 
portant, Rob: G. Harper. If you are like myself, you have a 
curiosity, when you hear of men of any considerable standing 
in society, to know something, not only of their talents, but 
also of their personal appearance and manners. Of the talents 
of these men, it is impossible that I can say much. Of Gen- 
erall Marshall, you know more than I do. Washington is a 
small man about the size of our friend John Quarles of Flu- 
vanna, (excepting that he is not so fleshy) handsomely shaped, 
fine features, very fine eyes, one which has a small blemish 
in it, which I think, so far from injuring the expression of his 
countenance, renders it more striking and interesting, and, 

84 The year in which this letter was written does not appear ; but the 
impeachment referred to was probably that of Judge Samuel Chase 
in 1804. 
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withal, is in his manners, exceedingly genteel, easy, affable and 
agreeable. Cushing is, in person, and I suspect also in intel- 
lect, our old Judge Jones over again. Harper appears to me 
to be a complete fop, both in manners and understanding. He 
stands uncommonly erect, fixes his two thumbs in the arm- 
holes of his waist-coat, draws his chin within his cravat, and 
struts and swells like bursting with vanity. When the com- 
pany are invited from the parlour to the dining room is he 
about to leave the room before other gentlemen? — Heavens! — 
He shrinks back with horror ! — and would sooner yield up his 
life than commit such indecorum. — I shall say nothing of the 
other gentlemen, as there is nothing very remarkable in them. 
After dinner, while the wine was circulating, the conversa- 
tion became very general and very mixed. Each couple, al- 
most had its topic. Politics, Agriculture, economy of fuel 
Etc. I was particularly struck with some part of the Political 
conversations. Judge Washington was of opinion that the 
City 35 would never grow to any consideration magnitude (an 
opinion, by the by, in which he is not very singular) — His 
reasons for thinking so were twofold. First, that the present 
government could not exist for any considerable length of 
time — Secondly, that if it should, this would not long remain 
the seat of the Government. Messrs. Marshall and R. G. 
Harper had been for some considerable time engaged in very 
earnest conversation. My attention was arrested by expres- 
sions from Mr. Harper, to this effect. — I would have the Vice- 
President to come into office at the age of twenty years. At 
the age of twenty-five he should marry. He should remain in 
office till forty. He should then be President, and remain in 
office till sixty. Then he should retire, with a salary sufficient 
to support his dignity. The conversation continued to this 
effect. So long as the present election system continues we 
can have no President. We must be involved in Civil War. 
From these dangers I should be perfectly willing to take refuge 
under Hereditary Monarchy. — The Chief Justice seemed to 

85 Washington. 
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concur in all these sentiments either by verbal expressions or 
nods of the head. 

J. S. Watson. 
P. S. February 19th. 

The conversations and expressions which I have detailed to 
you above, will serve to confirm in the opinion which I believe 
you have for some considerable time entertained, that there is 
an Aristocratic and Monarchical faction within the United 
States; and that it consists of those who have hitherto taken 
refuge under the cloak of Federalism. 

The impeachment, which is still proceeding, has been ren- 
dered rather tedious and uninteresting, by the lengthy, re- 
dundant details, of the numerous witnesses, who have been 
examined. It is said that the evidence will be done today. 
It has been suggested also, that the case will be submitted to 
the Senate without any argument on the part of the Managers 
and councel. 

I have relinquished the idea of going to Philadelphia, on 
account of the protraction of the trial, and the very bad order 
of the roads. The roads have been almost literally, impassable. 
Even within the limits of the City, three or four hacks have 
been stalled at once. If the trial should terminate with the 
examination of evidence as above stated I shall start home 
sometime in the course of this week. If it should not, it will 
probably be next week before I start. 

J. S. Watson. 
[Addressed] 

[Post marked] Washington City, Feb. 19 

David Watson (Attorney at Law) 
Near Louisa Ct. House, Va. 
Mail. 



[See Note 21 y page 152.] 
Party Violence, 1790- 1800. 



Beginning with the different views in regard to the Constitution of 
the United States, each year of the last decade of the eighteenth 
century seemed to add new fuel to the flames of party discord. The 
French Revolution, the Jay treaty, Monroe's mission to France, that 
of Pinckney, Marshall and Gerry, the X. Y. Z. business, the Alien and 
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Sedition laws, the Jonathan Robins case, alike increased the intensity 
of feeling between the Federalists and the Republicans. The latter were 
ardent admirers of France and the French Revolution, the former held 
exactly contrary views, and leaned to England. It was, however, the 
enactment of the Alien and Sedition laws which brought matters to a 
<limax and produced a saturnalia of political antagonism and political 
and personal abuse such as has rarely been seen in any country in the 
world. In none of the States was the excitement greater than in Vir- 
ginia, where the large majority of the people, in spite of exceptions 
which included many eminent men, like Washington, Marshall and 
Henry Lee, was enthusiastically for the Republican party. 

In the heat of the contest the wisest and soberest men seemed to have 
lost their balance and become panic stricken. Washington, who is of 
course known to have been a leader of the Federal party, expressed the 
greatest dread of what would be the result if the policy of the Repub- 
licans was successful. In a letter in 1799 to John Tayloe, of "Mt. 
Airy/' a Federalist, who had been elected to the State Senate by a very 
close vote and who having been also offered a commission in the army, 
wrote to him for advice, he said: "I am inclined to believe that your 
services in the civil line in the present crisis of our affairs and the 
temper in particular in which this State appears to be (if it is fair 
to form a judgment from the acts of its Legislature) would be more 
important. The first [military service] is contingent, and may or may 
not be called for according to the doings of the latter. The second is 
in existence, and [requires?] I may venture to add, the immediate exer- 
tions of the friends of order and good government to prevent the evils 
which it is too apparent another description of men among us are 
endeavoring to involve the United States." It may be a misconstruc- 
tion of Washington's words, but it looks very much like an intimation 
that military force might be used against "another description of men." 

In a review of the recently published autobiography of Van Buren, 
the following, bearing on Washington's partisanship appears: 

"One of the best parts of the book is his recital of the inside 
history of things that happened before his time, most of which he 
gained from conversations with Jefferson, though he was acquainted 
with other patriots of the Revolution. His story of how Washington 
won Patrick Henry from what we should now call the Democratic side 
to that of such extreme Federalism that Henry declared a State to be, 
in its relation to the nation, no more than a county in its relation to 
the State, is of graphic interest. In fact, he relates such stories of 
Washington's participation in party politics after his retirement from 
the Presidency as to warrant him in saying, as he does, that Washing- 
ton's death before he could embroil himself in further local political 
work for the losing Federalist Party was a fortunate thing for his 
fame." 

In the other party, Jefferson wrote, in October, 1798, that he believed 
the Alien and Sedition acts were experiments on the American mind, 
to see if they would bear an open violation of the Constitution. If 
so, then another act making Adams President for life would surely 
follow, and then another fixing the succession in his family. 

Madison, writing to Jefferson May 20, 1798, says, "The alien bill 
proposed in the Senate is a monster that must forever disgrace its 
parents," and again, that "President Adams' letter to the young men 
of Pennsylvania is the most damnable and degrading that could fall 
from the lips of the first magistrate of an independent people"; that 
Adams "is verifying completely the last feature of the character 
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drawn of him by Dr. Franklin, however his title may stand to first 
two, 'always an honest man, often a wise man, sometimes wholly out 
of his senses/ " 

Smaller men in both parties slandered and abused without restraint. 
A Federal paper in New England charges Monroe with loving France 
and the interests of France better than the United States, and says 
"that New England men were shrewd enough to guess the reason why/* 
i. e., that he was bribed. Inconstancy, infidelity and ingratitude were 
among the charges made by the Federalists against Monroe in regard 
to his French mission. Jefferson was a "French tool," an "Atheist," 
and about everything else that was bad. 

New England religious bigotry added its bitterness and clamor on 
the Federal side, and Jefferson was a favorite object of attack. One 
New Englander, in "An address to Thomas Jefferson," calls the Repub- 
licans "a combination of ambitious desperadoes formed to root out of 
human society every principle by which the lusts and passions of men 
are restrained." And then, after a violent tirade against Jefferson's 
noble bill for religious freedom passed by the Virginia Legislature in 
1786 he says, "We shall soon see the monarchy of Heaven condemned 
in its turn by the revolutionary tribunal of victorious reason." This 
prophecy was, in one sense, carried out by Bishop Madison, of Vir- 
ginia, who, according to the old story, never used the words "Kingdom 
of Heaven," but "Republic of Heaven, where all are free and equal." 

Another New England parson made a great to do over his alleged 
discovery that a mysterious French society, "The Illuminati," whose 
objects were the promulgation of all sorts of dreadful atheistic and 
revolutionary doctrines, had been introduced into Virginia and was 
rapidly spreading over the Union. 

The Republicans, on their part, were just as violent. A writer in 
the New York Journal, October, 1795, signing "A Calm Observer," 
but who was supposed to be John Beckley, of Virginia, then clerk of 
the House of Representatives, and formerly clerk of the Virginia House 
of Delegates, virtually accused Washington of being a thief, and rob- 
bing the country by overdrawing his salary. The shameless abuse of 
the same great man by some Republican papers is well known. The 
London Gentleman's Magazine gives an instance which shows how 
violent party spirit then was. It appears to have been the custom at. 
the time, after the complimentary toasts had been drunk, to drink what 
was called "a round of rascals." At a dinner given by some American 
merchants at Bordeaux, France, the first of the "rascals" to whom 
condemnation was drunk was George Washington. 

The Republicans styled the Federalists Tories, Aristocrats and British 
hirelings ; "Aristocratic banditti of Georgetown" " and say that "our 
mushroom, stock- jobbing, New England aristocrats hold out language 
at Boston and Philadelphia, that Sylla in the midst of his massacres 
and his legions durst not have held at Rome." The Federalist vocabu- 
lary in describing the Republicans was even more extensive ; Jacobins, 
anarchists, disorganizes, atheists, anti-federalists, French pensioners 
and sons of sedition. 

"Jacobins" and "Aristocrats," political terms borrowed from France, 
then the cynosure of the world, seem, however, to have been the 
favorite party nicknames. It is amusing to read in the Richmond 
Examiner (the leading Republican paper here, then owned and edited 
by Meriwether Jones) that many copies of Calender's "Prospect Be- 
fore Us," had not been received by the subscribers, and that this had 
occurred most often in the counties where the "postmasters are aris- 
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tocrats." There are, by the way, frequent charges of mail being de- 
tained or destroyed, and later, in 1802, Callender says in his vile 
"Recorder," in which much abuse of Wm. B. Giles had been published, 
that the mail rider was afraid to take copies of that paper to Amelia 
( Giles' county) because he thought he would be mobbed. 

In Virginia, as has been said, party spirit ran high. In 1795 the 
Virginia Gazette (which soon after became Federal in its sentiments) 
printed a long account of the "Death of Liberty," occasioned by Jay's 
treaty with England. In the same year, in the Virginia Legislature, a 
resolution expressing undiminished confidence in Washington failed to 
pass, though later another disclaiming any imputation on his motives 
was adopted by a majority of 16, in a House of 140 members. 

It was charged by the Republicans that the United States juries were 
packed by the marshals, and there seems some ground for this. It 
was the custom at that time for members of Congress to print circular 
letters to their constituents giving an account of what they had done 
and their views on public affairs. In May, 1797, the grand jury of the 
U. S. Circuit Court in Richmond presented "as a real evil the circular 
letters of several members of the late Congress, and particularly letters 
with the signature of Samuel J. Cabell, endeavoring in time of public 
danger to disseminate unfounded calumnies against the happy govern- 
ment of the United States, and therefore to separate the people there- 
from, and to produce or increase foreign influence ruinous to the 
present happiness and independence of the United States." Mr. Cabell 
was, of course, a Republican. 

The actions of the Federalists formed the best excuse for the words 
of the Republicans. The gods had determined to destroy them, and 
first made them mad. But, indeed, in the years from 1798 to 1800, when 
party feeling reached its acme of bitterness, both parties seem at times 
to be quite mad. In Virginia the feeling against the Alien and Sedition 
laws was intense. Petitions and addresses flowed in from the counties. 
The students of William and Mary celebrated the 4th of July, 1798, by 
parading with a representation of President Adams receiving a "Royal 
Address," and searching through a bundle of ready-made answers for 
a reply. 

In the same year a Federal mob at Fredericksburg chained the effigy 
of Gallatin to the stocks for two days, and in turn John Marshall was 
insulted in the theatre at the same place by a Republican mob, who 
declared that he should have the same treatment that Matthew Lyon 
received at Trenton and New Brunswick ; that is, being grossly insulted, 
hustled about, and marched out of town with a band playing the 
Rogues' March. These outrages were not, however, carried out in the 
Virginia town. 

It happens, unfortunately, that we have no Richmond newspapers for 
1798, so the details of the exciting session when the resolutions of 
1798-9 were adopted cannot be obtained. Jefferson wrote that he had 
never seen such bitterness of party feeling, and that even the bonds of 
social intercourse had nearly been destroyed. This is confirmed by 
the testimony of an old citizen of Richmond, who died some years ago, 
and whose grandfather had been a member of the House of Delegates 
in that famous year. This gentleman told him that members of the 
different parties would not live at the same taverns or boarding- 
houses, and walked on different sides of the street. He recalled a 
fight which had been caused by Mr. Cureton (a Federal member) 
coming into a Republican tavern. 

The newspapers of course took an active part in the fray. One 
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whose attention had not been called to the details of the history of 
this period will be astonished at the quantity and quality of the abuse 
and slander appearing in the columns of the papers, and especially by 
the violence of the attacks of editors on each other. During this 
stormy time a person fully qualified to take the lead in this torrent of 
foul and odious controversy drifted to Richmond. This was John 
Thompson Callender, a Scotchman, who had been obliged to fly his 
country for political offences. He was a writer of -some ability, but a 
man without shame, and without principle. Apparently he was also 
without fear of any punishment he might incur. This fellow became 
one of the principal writers on the Examiner, and mud-slinger-in-chief 
to the Republican party of Virginia. Parties at all times seem to have 
employed such people — men whom they were secretly ashamed of, but 
who would say things which the decent men of the party are ashamed 
to say, but which they do not object to having said. One of the edi- 
tors of the Virginia Federalist says that Callender is a fugitive from 
the gallows, and a filthy fellow. The latter retorts by saying the word 
filthy might be fitly used, if he (Callender), like his opponent, was 
afflicted with a loathsome disease (which he names without circum- 
locution). 

Meriwether Jones, the owner of the Examiner, was never guilty of 
such foulness as this, but speaks of a writer in the Federalist as "not 
even born with common sense or common . decency," and of another, 
that his only reply to another such attack, as had appeared in the 
Federalist, "will be the horsewhip." For the year 1799 we have more 
information. It appears that in August of that year a party of 
Federalists met at the Swan Tavern and determined to drive Callender 
out of town. They did not succeed in carrying this plan into execu- 
tion; but the wildest reports soon spread as to their intentions. It 
was said that they intended to destroy the Examiner office, and it was 
believed by many they intended to go to even greater lengths. A writer 
from Richmond in the Philadelphia Aurora, says, commenting on the 
plot, that "by accounts from Goochland, Chesterfield, and Hanover it is 
clearly ascertained that if an attack had been made on the office we 
should have had a visit from our neighbors in the country. The 
Virginia farmers knew that if Mr. Callender had been driven out, the 
mob would then have turned to Mr. Jones, and so on until the Assem- 
bly itself had been bullied." "In Goochland it was said that the Exam- 
iner office had actually been burnt by the Tories." The writer "had it 
from General G 1 [Guerrant], that if the rumor had not been speed- 
ily contradicted, we should in six hours have had a visit from 500 
musketeers." "If the country forces had come in," he continues, "they 
would not only have restored Callender and Jones, but as the con- 
spirators would have fled, the destruction of. their houses would have 
followed, and half Richmond have been in flames." The correspondent 
thinks that it was a particular mark of ingratitude that Wm. Temple, 
one of the leaders of the plot, had been only ten days before entertained 
at Capt. Jones' house as one of a select party of ladies and gentlemen, 
and as he was a cripple, had received particular attention from Mrs. 
Jones. Another instance of wrongdoing on the part of the party in 
power was that in Alexandria. Powell, a Federal captain brandished 
his cutlass in the face of Mrs. Wescott, for fear she might interfere 
to save her husband from the assault of another hero. "God send us a 
good deliverance from such friends of regular government!" 

In the fall great offense was given to the Republicans by insults 
which they claimed they received at an "assembly" (subscription ball), 
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and one man wrote to the Examiner denouncing the affair, and stating 
that the managers had "outraged the cause of common decency, of 
humanity and of society." "One of the Managers" replies in severe 
terms, and says that if the first writer in the Examiner had possessed 
the common resolution of a man, he would not have stalked behind an 
anonymous publication. Whereupon the editor states that he is author- 
ized to give the anonymous writer's name, and the latter writes again, 
thanking the editor for making this statement and speaks of the "piti- 
ful evasion and miserable subterfuge" of which "one of the managers" 
had been guilty. 

When the Legislature met in the fall of 1799 their first work was 
to get rid of their officers of Federalist tendencies. John Stewart, who 
had been clerk of the House of Delegates for several years, but who, 
soon after the session of 1798, had established the "Virginia Federalist," 
in which he had severely criticised the action of the legislature in 
passing the famous resolutions, was defeated by William Wirt, and 
the former speaker of the House, John Wise (father of Governor 
Wise), also a Federalist, was beaten for the office by Colonel Larkin 
Smith, of King and Queen county, who like Wirt, was a Republican. 
Archibald Stuart, of Augusta, also a Republican, was elected Speaker 
of the Senate. 

John Stewart defended himself in his paper, from charges of political 
inconsistency, but Jones of the Examiner, retorted that everybody in 
Richmond knew that he (Stewart) was the first man in the city to 
wear a tricolor cockade — the sign of friendship for France. 

Of more consequence, however, was the election of Governor, which 
was then done by the Legislature. Monroe, the Republican candidate, 
had been the subject of great dislike by the Federal party, from Adams 
down, A Federal member of the House of Delegates opposed his 
election on the ground that it would be a rebuke to the President. 
Elected he was, though by a large majority, and on the next day, 
December 7, the "Va. Federalist" said that the preceding was "a day 
of mourning," and that "Virginia's misfortunes may be comprised in 
one short sentence — Monroe is elected." 

The Republicans were greatly elated at this success and celebrated it 
by firing a "Federal salute," and marching through the streets with 
music. This celebrtion gave great offense to the opposition party, 
some of whom expressed their opinions of it in the Virginia Federalist. 
On December 10 the Examiner took the matter up. It stated that the 
Federalist had thrown much censure on Captain McRae (Alexander 
McRae), and many other reputable citizens who had taken part in the 
celebration. "When General Pinckney (a Federalist) arrived in Rich- 
mond every exertion was used to rally the people around him, but the 
lowest characters in Richmond who 'tramped through mud and mire/ 
never splashed the mud of our streets about with more unseemliness 
than the tip top ministerials did after their public dinner to this fortu- 
nate and successful minister. Music! Music! Music! was the constant 
belching roar. Gentlemen were insulted in taverns, and as for alarm- 
ing women, two ladies, to the knowledge of the writer of this para- 
graph, were affrighted to a serious degree/' 

The congressional election between Marshall, Federal, and John 
Clopton, Republican, was another exciting matter. After a hard fight 
Marshall was elected by a small majority. It is believed that at this 
election that Richmond's dear old "Two Parsons" showed in such fine 
contrast with the political preachers of New England. They were 
both Federal in their sympathies, but nerther ever mentioned politics in 
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a sermon, or ever took any active part. They even disliked to vote. 
At this election they were almost forced to the poll at Henrico C. H., 
when the vote stood about tied. It was thought Marshall would get 
both. One voted for him, and immediately, in the good old fashioned 
viva voce voting style, was thanked by Mr. Marshall. When to the 
great surprise of everyone, the other parson said "I vote for John 
Gopton," who thanked him and said he considered it one of the 
greatest honors he had ever received. Then the two clerical brethren 
walked away saying quietly "No one will probably trouble us about 
voting again." The Examiner charged that Marshall's election cost him 
$6,000, and that he carried it in Hanover by dancing around bonfires 
with his constituents, and declaring that his political sentiments did 
not differ from those of Mr. Clopton. Imagine Judge Marshall dancing 
around a bonfire! The Examiner states that Stewart, of the Federal- 
ist, had admitted these facts, but one would like to read the Federalist 
before giving entire credence. 

To add to the confusion, there was then a regiment of regular 
infantry stationed in barracks in Richmond or Manchester. The offi- 
cers, who appear to have been all Virginians, were Federalists to a man 
(indeed the commander-in-chief, Washington, had suggested, and the 
Secretary of War had directed, that no one except of Federal politics 
should be commissioned) and they were very indiscreet in the utter- 
ance of their political opinions. A Lieutenant Pope seems to have 
made himself particularly objectionable to the other party. A charge 
was made that one day, while several officers at the barracks were 
practicing with pistols at a board, Captain Robert King (a Hanover 
county man), said he wished Callender was behind the board. Captain 
Archibald Randolph wrote to the Examiner that Captain King was 
not present at the time mentioned, but that something of the same 
import had fallen from himself. The fact of their opponents being 
military men, however, did not intimidate the Republicans, for many 
men of that party, like Meriwether and Skelton Jones, for instance, 
were great fire-eaters, and experts with the pistol. About this time 
Meriwether Jones fought a duel with James Rind, a rival editor. 

Among the queer stories brought out in the papers at this time, was 
one that General Bowyer, of Virginia, said that Robert Goodloe 
Harper, a pronounced Federalist, had told him that the two chief 
objects of that party were an established religion and an irreducible 
national debt. 

The feeling that it might be necessary to protect the rights of the 
State against Federal encroachment was shown by purchases of large 
quantities of arms and ammunition, the establishment of the State 
Armory at Richmond, of the Public Guard in 1801, and organization 
of volunteer companies, the most notable of which the Richmond 
Light Infantry Blues, dated from 1798. 

Political rancor was for a time subdued by Gabriel's insurrection, 
and the thought of what its consequences might have been; but in a 
short time this too, was dragged into the political caldron. The 
Philadelphia Gazette, of October 7, 1800, declared that Gabriel was not 
a negro, but was the noted Callender, and that he had been examined 
before the Governor, and confessed that the object of the insurrection 
was to secure the election of Jefferson. It is to be wished this wise 
editor of Philadelphia had told us how it was to be done. 

Though the Federalists were not allowed to run Callender out of 
town, yet they had their revenge in June, 1800, when after a trial for 
libel before Judges Chase and Griffin, he was fined and imprisoned in 
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the Richmond jail for many months. This did not check his activity, 
however, for his "Prospect Before Us" is dated from the Richmond 
jail. The jail was a wretched place with but little ventilation and no 
fire; but the Federalists were said to have been much offended because 
Mr. Rose, the keeper, occasionally allowed him to get a little fresh air. 

At such a time there were of course a number of political duels. 
One has been referred to. Another was between Col. John Mayo, then 
a candidate for the Legislature, and Mr. William Penn, of Amherst 
county. At the election at Hanover court-house, in the fall of 1800, 
Col. Mayo expressed his disapprobation of the policy of the last Vir- 
ginia Legislatures. Col. Mayo stated in his account, that he heard 
Mr. Penn call him a d — d rascal, and say he was not worthy to black 
the shoes of some of the members. Penn denied the "d — d" but 
acknowledged the other, and a duel, next day near Hanover town took 
place, Col. Mayo being slightly wounded. Some weeks afterwards 
they were both at Fairfield race track, and while Mr. Penn, who was 
unwell, was resting his head on the table in the dining room there, 
Col. Mayo came up and struck him several times with his cane, injuring 
him quite badly. There was intense indignation among the crowd 
present and it took a good deal of coolness and good management to 
get Col. Mayo away safely. Shortly afterwards he expressed in a 
published letter to Mr. Penn his regret that he had allowed his anger 
to cause him to commit such an act ; but the language of the letter was 
not entirely satisfactory to Mr. Penn and his friends, and he again 
challenged Col. Mayo. The latter was however, then under bonds, 
and it is believed the matter was dropped. Col. Mayo seems to have 
been in frequent disputes with Republican opponents. A year or so 
later we read of a violent quarrel between him and John and Lewis 
Harvie, both staunch Republicans. Soon afterwards Charles Wynd- 
ham Grymes, a friend of the Harvies, was killed in a duel by a man 
who happened to be a Federalist, and immediately the Republican 
papers cried out that it was a political murder. In like manner, Cal- 
lender, when he had turned coat, and was making his violent attacks 
on the Republicans in "The Recorder," repeatedly called the duel at 
Bloody Run, in which Skelton Jones, of the Examiner, killed young 
Armistead Selden, a "murder/' 

At the Presidential election, happily for the country, the Federal 
party was defeated, and Jefferson was elected. Great was the rejoicing 
among Republicans everywhere, but most heartily in Virginia. It was 
determined that this great event should be duly celebrated in Rich- 
mond. A meeting of Republican citizens was held at the Indian Queen 
Tavern, at which George Hay presided, and Dr. John H. Foushee was 
secretary, and it was determined to commemorate the event by a salute, 
dinner and ball. The committee appointed to take charge consisted of 
Dr. William Foushee, David Lambert, Meriwether Jones, Alexander 
McRae, Philip N. Nicholas, Henry L. Biscoe, Thomas Goode, Benjamin 
Hatcher, William Brown, Gervas Storrs, Joseph Selden, Major William 
Price, Nathaniel Wilkinson, Markes Vanderwall, and George Hay, with 
Joseph Gallego as treasurer. James Madison, John Tyler, Wm. B. 
Giles, and the Republican members of Congress were to be invited. 

How thoroughly the spirit of party then affected men's thoughts and 
actions is seen in many different ways. The beginning and the end of 
life were alike under its influence. For example, the elder John Tyler 
advertised for a tutor, but wished a "good Republican." The obituary 
of Willis Riddick, Esq., of Nansemond, which appeared in the Examiner 
of October 24, 1800, stated that he had long been in the Legislature. 
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and he had been uniformly and zealously attached to Republican prin- 
ciples * * * as is sufficiently evidenced by his votes during the me- 
morable sessions of '98 and '99." For many years afterwards it appears 
(judging from obituaries in Republican and Democratic papers) to have 
been considered the crowning grace of a well-spent life that "he was 
a staunch supporter of Republican principles and voted for the resolu- 
tions of '98." 

The most violent of all the Republicans was not content with Jef- 
ferson's election. The latter when he took his seat as President re- 
leased Callender from prison, but disappointed at not receiving higher 
rewards this Scotch blackguard in the course of a few months became 
the most outrageous opponent of his former friends. Securing an 
interest in the "Recorder," a Richmond paper, he poured forth a con- 
stant stream of the foulest calumny and abuse. No name and no sub- 
ject was sacred from the attacks of this drunken scoundrel. It seems 
strange that the men of that generation, so ready with the pistol as 
they were, should have allowed Callender to live a day after some of 
his publications. 

It is with great pleasure that at last we read how George Hay 
battered his head with a "bludgeon," as Callender calls it, and when 
the latter said he had never made any very serious accusations against 
him, replied coolly, "No, if you had said about me what you have said 
of others, you would not be alive." It also adds to the pleasure, 
whether the action was wholly legal or not, to find, that a day or two 
later Henrico County Court sentenced Callender to give bond in a 
considerable sum not to print anything of the nature of a libel against 
Mr. Hay, and in default sent him again to jail. When released he and 
his partner in the Recorder soon fell out, and commenced a campaign of 
abuse against each other, to the great delight of the Republicans. Cal- 
lender found a fitting end by falling into Shockoe Creek while drunk, 
and losing his life by drowning. 

At the beginning of the new century it is refreshing to read, as a 
forecast of the "Era of Good Feeling," which was to come, Governor 
Monroe's toast, at a "Republican Festival" in Petersburg, January 29, 
1801, "May the citizens of the United States never forget that the 
preservation of American liberty depends on the preservation of the 
American Union." 



